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| Be Buiancue, daughter of the Earl 
of Gainsborough, was born at 
Campden, where she spent most of her 
childhood, later living at Exton Hall. 
Beautiful, accomplished, and possessing 
all the advantages which position and 
wealth afford, she became interested in 
Thomas P. Murphy, a young musician 
in her father’s employ, married him, 
forsook home, family and station and 
with him came to America. 


After meeting many vicissitudes and 
trials due to poverty they acquired a 
little home in North Conway, N.H., 
where they lived under somewhat im- 
proved circumstances until her sudden 
death which left her husband alone. 


The story of her romantic life appealed 
strongly to Mr. Daniel Denison Slade 
and with his daughter, Ellen (Bigelow), 
he made a trip to North Conway on 
horseback to see Mr. Murphy. This 
personal contact with the husband and 
the little home, which expressed so 
vividly the cultured personality of the 
wife who had recently left it, intensified 
an interest that led Mrs. Bigelow to 
prepare the present volume, which 
represents many years of research both 
here and abroad. 
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FOREWORD 


Ricut HonouraBte Biancue ExizasetH Mary ANNUNCIATA 
Nok, the eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Gains- 
borough, was born March 25, 1845,married March 6, 1870, and 
died March 21, 1881. 

“For Society, she cared nothing, but delighted in a quiet 
friend with whom she could ¢a/k and not gossip!” 

“Her dislike to town life I have never seen equalled; and 
her love for rural life was with her a passion.” 

““Our Neighborhood’ was a favorite with ourselves, and it 
is a true picture of Campden and its surroundings.” 

This book dedicated to the memory of Lady Blanche 
Murphy on the eighty-third anniversary of her birth,? throws 
light on Lady Blanche’s remarkable character; showing also 
that she lived up to her own convictions and set the highest 
examples to her fellow-beings. 

The horseback journey my father speaks of in the following 
sketch was one of many delightful trips we had together 
through the White Mountains. It was a privilege to be with 
him on this particular visit to North Conway, for the story of 
Lady Blanche deeply impressed me at the time and has ever 
since been the source of immeasurable pleasure. 

Although I never met Lady Blanche personally, her interest- 
ing career and fascinating articles make me feel as though she 
were a close friend. 

Eien Louise (SLADE) BIGELOW. 


1 Quotations from a letter to D, D. S. from J. P. Murphy “Ledge Farm” North 
Conway, N. H. Nov. 20, 1881. 
2 March 25, 1928. 
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I 
INTRODUCTORY ! 


I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude with which women 
sustain the most overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those disasters which 
break down the spirit of a man and prostrate him in the dust seem to call 
forth all the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation 
to their character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be 
more touching than to behold a soft and tender female, who had been all 
weakness and dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness while treading 
the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the com- 
forter and supporter of her husband under misfortune, and abiding with 
unshrinking firmness the bitterest blasts of adversity. 


TuHeEseE words of Irving are strikingly applicable to a romantic 
episode which belongs in great measure to New England and 
which arrested my attention at the time under the following 
circumstances : 

On a chilly evening in autumn I was sitting with my com- 
panions, enjoying our pipes, around one of those huge log fires 
on the hearth which are the pride and boast of the White 
Mountain inn. We had nearly exhausted the stock of anec- 
dotes and scraps of news, when our landlord entered and, 
throwing an armful of dry wood upon the slumbering embers, 
which quickly illumined the room with a ruddy blaze, seated 
himself in one of the large armchairs. He was a small, active, 
intelligent man, born and reared in the immediate neighbor- 
hood and well versed in all its local history. On being asked 
to contribute his share to our entertainment he inquired 


1From The New England Magazine, February, 1894, by Daniel Denison Slade, 
M.D. 
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whether we had ever heard the story of the Earl’s Daughter. 
On being answered in the negative, he related the following 
tale, a mere outline of which is here given: 

A young girl, the eldest daughter of an English nobleman, 
beautiful, accomplished, and possessing all the advantages 
which position and wealth could afford, became interested in 
a young musician in her father’s employ, married him, forsook 
home, family, and station, and accompanied him to the shores 
of the New World. After undergoing many vicissitudes and 
sad trials, which poverty too often brings in its train, and liv- 
ing in various parts of the country, they came into New 
Hampshire, and settled on a farm among the mountains, not 
many miles from where we then were. Here they lived for a 
few years under somewhat improved circumstances when her 
sudden death occurred, leaving the husband childless. 

This story, narrated with much feeling and in full detail, so 
interested me that I determined to ascertain its truth, and for 
this purpose to visit, at the earliest opportunity, the home 
which had been the scene of so much pathos, and, if possible, 
to gain the acquaintance of its surviving occupant. This sketch 
is the result of my inquiries ; and the extracts from the heroine’s 
own writings, as well as those from others who knew her in her 
childhood and in after years, ate given in order to confirm my 
statements. I have forborne to enter upon certain details of 
her life, which should be deemed sacred. There were moments, 
doubtless, when she bitterly regretted the step that she had 
taken but she was never known to utter such regrets, and 
accepted all its consequences with true dignity and bravery, 
putting into practice her proud ancestral motto, “Tout bien 
ou rien.” 

It was on one of those enchanting days of early October 
which characterize the climate of New England and which are 
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Photograph taken in 1893. 


SACO RIVER FROM THE COVERED BRIDGE, NORTH CONWAY, WITH 
MT. WASHINGTON IN THE DISTANCE 
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rarely encountered elsewhere, that, mounted on our horses, my 
daughter and myself crossed one of the wide extended inter- 
vales of the upper Saco. The exquisite loveliness of the scene 
spread out before us on that morning remains indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory, although years have since passed. 
Lying along the northern horizon was the vast range of moun- 
tains, with the majestic dome of Washington crowning the 
centre. The neighboring country village, with its church spires 
and scattered farms, stretched along the eastern terrace which 
rose at a considerable elevation above the meadows, while 
upon the western boundary lay long and noble forest-clad 
heights, walled in at their base by rugged detached spurs and 
ridges. Fanned by the gentle breezes from the southwest, 
softened and subdued by the smoky haze, mellowed by the 
autumnal tints of the forests, and occasionally shadowed by 
the few purple clouds which floated almost motionless in the 
heavens, the picture was a marvellous one. 

Arriving at the bank of the river, we lingered to gaze upon 
the distant monarch of the hills, indented by savage ravines, 
as looking up the sparkling stream, along the opening made by 
its course through the intervening woods, he presented himself 
to us in all his grandeur. The plaintive murmuring of the Saco, 
as it rushed along its stony bed, was not only soothing in its 
sound, but by its shallowness at this spot the stream afforded 
an inviting as well as a secure fording place. Plunging in, our 
horses as well as ourselves enjoyed the novel passage. Having 
crossed without mishap, a short gallop across the verdant 
meadows, dotted everywhere with graceful elms, brought us 
by a gentle ascent to the common road which, winding among 
_the forests at the base of the rugged foothills, terminated 
among the distant northern mountain passes. At a sudden 
bend where a bold and craggy peak, clothed in evergreens, 
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lifted itself upon the left with detached masses lying at its foot, 
concealed by cool mosses and luxuriant ferns, there stood upon 
the opposite side of the road a modest weather-stained cottage 
which, by its situation, commanded a view of the extended 
acres lying below, that belonged to its domain. The simple 
adornment and surroundings at once marked it as the abode of 
cultivated and refined tastes. We could not be mistaken; it 
was evidently the home that we so ardently wished to visit. 
Being entire strangers, how should this object be accomplished 
with propriety ? 

Sitting at the doorway, we observed a middle-aged man 
enjoying his noontide rest and calmly solacing himself with 
the customary pipe. Drawing up at the roadside and giving 
the bridle rein of my horse to my companion, I opened the 
rustic gate, passed through the pretty flower garden and pre- 
sented myself, giving my name and address. In answer to my 
inquiries regarding the neighboring roads, the host, for such 
he proved to be, immediately arose and in the most courteous 
manner not only answered my direct questions but begged 
that both of us after our long ride would dismount and share 
his hospitality. This kind offer I was not slow to accept and, 
he accompanying me to the gate, an introduction to my 
daughter soon placed us all upon the most agreeable terms, 
while a farmhand was summoned to lead our horses to the 
stable. 

The kind reception was a most pleasant surprise. Hopes 
which we had hardly dared to indulge were to be realized. It 
was not an idle curiosity but a deep interest in the lives and 
characters of those of whom we had heard so much, which had 
prompted us in pursuing a course which at first sight seemed 
so irregular and bold. With consciences now set so pleasantly 
at ease, we followed our friend. 
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Of medium height, strong in limb, clothed in a garb befitting 
his occupation as a farmer, his ruddy sunburned countenance 
lighted up by bright, intelligent eyes, with a beaming smile and 
a hearty laugh, which displayed white and regular teeth, his 
pleasant and winning ways at once captivated us, and placed 
him from that moment in friendly relations with us, which only 
terminated at his death several years later. Arriving at the 
door, we passed into a commodious apartment which he stated 
was his particular sanctum. Several dogs of high and low 
degree here welcomed our entrance by various clamors and 
caresses. “These are faithful companions in my solitude,” he 
feelingly replied as, calling them by name, he bade them 
remain quiet. A spacious fireplace at one end of the room, 
filled with huge half-burned logs, testified to the solace and 
geniality afforded the sole occupant of the room at this au- 
tumnal season of the year. In addition to a comfortable couch 
and chairs, a piano stood open, upon which were scattered 
several books and sheets of published and written music, 
showing a master’s abilities and tastes. In truth, while his 
clear and sonorous voice in conversation easily betrayed his 
foreign birth, its adaptability to musical accents had been fol- 
lowed, after long and sedulous cultivation, by excellent results. 
He both sang and played with feeling and fine execution. 

We were ushered into the adjoining room which was en- 
deared by the memory of the wife. The panelled walls and the 
low-timbered ceiling were of a subdued color which admirably 
suited the interior of the farm cottage. Its modest furniture 
and simple fittings were in harmony with the position of its 
late mistress who had presided over their arrangement. Its 
-walls were adorned with engravings and with large, finely 
executed photographs of the various family estates in England. 
Occupying a corner of the room was her desk with the articles 
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upon it, just as the beloved owner had left them a few months 
before. Among the little knickknacks, so indispensable to daily 
feminine wants, we noticed several letters stamped with the 
armorial bearings of the distant paternal home. 

All was intensely interesting to us but we forbore to intrude 
further upon precincts so pervaded by thoughts of her. Bid- 
ding our agreeable host farewell with many thanks for his 
courtesy, and with many expressions of desire on his part that 
the visit should be renewed in the near future, we remounted 
and were soon on our way with full hearts to our distant inn. 
Conversation upon the incidents of the day so engrossed our 
attention that the evening shadows had obscured mountain, 
plain, and valley before we arrived. 


Descended from noble ancestors, whose lineage is without 
difficulty traced back to the Norman Conquest, the family of 
Lady Blanche hold possessions in several of the most charming 
counties of England. She was born at Campden where she 
spent most of her childhood, and later lived at Exton Hall, 
when not travelling with her parents. These estates had been 
the home of her immediate kindred for centuries. In an article 
from her own pen, written in later years, entitled “English 
Domestic Festivities,” she gives us glimpses of the beauties of 
this baronial residence : 

“In the instance of which we speak, the festival took place 
in a Catholic house on the estate of the largest landowner of 
one of the midland counties of England. There was a large 
family gathering bidden from all parts of the country. The 
house, a large, roomy Tudor building, was still too small to 
accommodate all the guests, and the lodges and even the inns 
of the neighborhood had to be put into requisition. The place 
was looking finely. Some of the trees were just touched with 


FRONT VIEW OF THE COTTAGE, SHOWING THE FLOWER 
GARDEN AND SHRUBS 


Photograph taken in 1893. 


LADY BLANCHE’S STUDY JUST AS SHE LEFT IT 


On left near bay window is the table where she did her writing. 
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the first tints of scarlet and gold, others still fresh and green. 
At the east end of the terrace garden is a very handsome stone 
balustrade, between the flower garden and the straight walk 
leading to the old hall, a ruined house, once the family mansion, 
and now standing in the grounds as a picturesque ornament, 
and also a convenient place for school entertainments, servants’ 
dances, etc. . . . A solemn high mass, with appropriate eccle- 
siastical music, was the first interest that gathered the guests 
together. Many not of our faith were there, joining reverently 
and as far as they could, in the beautiful service. The domestic 
chapel, almost in size a church, looked very fair in the pale 
morning light that streamed through its pointed windows. 
The shadows of the beech leaves turning to brown and gold 
were thrown fitfully across the Lady Chapel, against whose 
outside walls the great tree almost leans. Bars of golden light 
lay on the stone floor of the memorial chapel, where the found- 
ress sleeps, and as the white-robed choristers and acolytes 
moved softly to and fro in the deep choir, the beautiful contrast 
seemed to force itself upon one’s imagination between them 
and the worshippers in the nave, clad in dark, quiet draperies 
and massed together in shadowy corners, typifying so deli- 
cately the restful lite of the future and the toiling watch still 
to be kept in the present... . 

“The hero of the festivities, who was to celebrate ‘the com- 
ing of age,’ arrived a day or two after us. It is not too much 
to say that the preparations were princely ; yet all was in per- 
fect taste and keeping, nothing of vain show and ostentation, 
all thoroughly refined and so truly represented by the word 
which conveys the highest praise, gentlemanly. Above all, 
-everything was arranged for the happiness and rejoicing of 
others, of high and low, of rich and poor, and nothing over- 
looked which could gratify the feelings of participants. On 
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each of the different approaches to the house the banners, 
placed at different distances on each side of the drives, had a 
beautiful effect, as well as the larger flags on the house, on the 
old hall, on the church tower; and these brilliant colors were 
set off by the more varied and almost equally rich tints of the 
frees 

“Directly after breakfast we went up to the old hall to see 
the gigantic cask of twenty-one years’ old ale opened, and, as 
in duty bound, to taste the ale to C.’s health. The universal 
custom in England of brewing a large quantity of the very best 
ale the year an heir is born and keeping it untouched until the 
day he becomes of age, when the cask is broached and dis- 
tributed in prudently moderate quantities to the guests and 
tenants, is of very ancient origin and is most religiously 
adhered to.” 

Although indulged in all the luxuries which are the accom- 
paniments of similar surroundings, Lady Blanche’s education, 
like that of most daughters of English noblemen, was carefully 
watched and properly directed. She thus speaks of herself, 
when writing of the superiority of moral over physical training 
in home education : 

““As a child we were stubborn and self-willed, and were fre- 
quently treated, not exactly to corporal indignities but to 
threadbare schoolroom devices for overcoming temper. Two 
or three times it happened that these wornout means proving 
very inefficient, fatherly authority had to be invoked. It 
always took one form, — silence. For a week there would be 
none of the happy familiarities between father and child, but 
instead a cessation of the usual pleasant and indulgent inter- 
course and now and then a grave look of displeasure as the 
culprit would make some spasmodic and despairing advance. 
This was the only punishment which made the slightest 


“HUMPHREY’S LEDGE” TAKEN BELOW THE COTTAGE 
IN THE MEADOWS 


VIEW FROM THE REAR WINDOW OF LADY BLANCHE’S STUDY 


Looking across the meadows below, which she loved, as reminding her so much of the 
English meadows. 
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impression and the keen remembrance of it lasts to this day. 
Sometimes, when we were older, another variety was tried. 
Instead of being, according to the old code, starved on bread 
and water in a dark closet, we were seated at a table, while the 
rest of the family ate together as usual. Every dish was cere- 
moniously brought up and served at our solitary meal and 
every servant in the house was perfectly aware of the cause. 
No one spoke or offered us the least attention beyond the or- 
dinary formalities and we were treated half like a distinguished 
prisoner and half like an excommunicated person. The result 
was admirable, prompt in the extreme and certain to insure an 
unusually long term of subsequent docility.” 

Naturally possessed of brilliant powers, quick to learn and 
to appreciate, she made good use of her various instructors, 
especially of those in modern languages — a fortunate circum- 
stance, which proved of signal service in after years. Particu- 
larly fond of music, and possessing a sweet, flexible voice, she 
also had no mean powers in the use of the pencil, while she 
employed her needle as well as her pen, not only for herself, 
but in the aid of others. Nor was her physical development 
neglected. Long walks, horseback exercise in the beautiful 
wooded parks of the estate, the circuit of which was eight miles, 
rowing upon the lakes, the love of flowers, leading to extended 
botanical excursions, as well as to a knowledge of their cultiva- 
tion — all these ministered to her generally excellent health. 

In 1863, Lady Blanche’s mother, being an invalid, sought 
health and recreation on the Continent, whither she was ac- 
companied by her husband and by the eldest daughter. While 
there, Lady Blanche occupied herself in studies and in writings 
pertaining to the history of the places which she visited. Being 
an excellent linguist and classical scholar, she profited much by 
her opportunities as shown by her literary productions, one of 
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which, entitled “Down the Rhine,” is particularly worthy of 
notice for the extent of research and care in its preparation. A 
letter from Cardinal Manning to her father, containing remi- 
niscences of her early life, is interesting in this connection. 

“T remember her,” wrote the Cardinal, “when she was about 
thirteen or fourteen years old but I cannot fix anything definite 
at that date, except that she was a good and intelligent child. 
After that I next saw her when you were in Rome. She was 
then about eighteen, and I for the first time began to perceive 
how much intelligence and how distinct a character she had. 
And yet I did not in those days at all discern the intellectual 
capacity and capability which I now see in her writings. I 
thought her quick, observant, and thoughtful, and in character 
decided and independent beyond her years. In truth, ] thought 
that I could see more of this than I could have wished in any 
one so young, for I did not then know that her mind had bal- 
ance and strength enough as a counterpoise to a certain self- 
reliance. She had mixed in the Roman society and had there 
met with men of the Italian politics. I was surprised to see how 
far she had advanced in their way of thinking and I remember 
being half amused and half anxious at her talk about Garibaldi. 
Still I thought it to be no more than a local or transient en- 
thusiasm. . . . This gave me the first insight into her char- 
acter which was very simple, unaffected, and outspoken. 
Though she had been born and brought up with all the sur- 
roundings of the world and with all the relations and associa- 
tions which draw other minds under its influence, she seemed 
to me not only to be unattracted by such influences but to be 
repelled by them. Still I never fully understood this at that 
time but in what I have since known of her and in what I have 
now before me, I seem to see that there has been a consistent 
following out of the promptings and the thoughts of her mind 
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as it was then forming itself. . . . The love of the people at 
Exton towards her expresses what I mean in saying that her 
heart and sympathies were always with the poor, with their 
homes, and with their state.” 

The Earl, her father, who was a Catholic and had brought 
up his daughter in the same faith, had erected a costly chapel 
on the estate and employed as an organist a young Irishman 
who was of humble extraction. She, being an excellent musi- 
cian, sang in the choir and often remained after the services to 
practise. There were also times of improvisation at the twilight 
hours, when the peals of the organ sounded through the vaulted 
chapel, awakening those delicious reveries and ecstasies which 
under such circumstances delight and soothe the heart. In 
addition to music, other tastes brought together these two 
kindred spirits. There were early morning walks over the 
spacious lawns and through the forest openings of the vast 
estate, where they started the herds of deer and coveys of 
pheasants. There were saunterings through the green alleys 
and bowers of the gardens, amidst statues, fountains, and ter- 
races, where the gay and thoughtless of the Court of the Tudors 
had walked, talked, and flirted. There were strolls along the 
brook and by the hawthorn hedge, in search of plants and 
flowers, and long tarries, as they sat upon the banks beneath 
the gnarled oaks that cast their shadows upon the lake, and 
watched the waterfowl moving upon its waters. 

The intercourse thus formed gradually ripened into an in- 
timacy which was to be lifelong. This was soon observed by 
members of the family and commented upon by relatives who 
came to visit. The mother had lately died and although the 
_ father had been warned, he gave the matter little or no atten- 
tion, being persuaded that such a union was an impossibility 
and that the subject was not worthy of grave consideration. 
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However, matters did progress and it was not long before they 
eloped to London, where they were married. 

Her future lot having thus been chosen, the two left Eng- 
land for the shores of the New World on a sailing vessel. For 
a time they remained in New York. Being dependent upon 
their own exertions, the husband secured, through the influ- 
ence of friends, a situation as an organist and gave lessons in 
music, while she as a writer gave to the world what benefit she 
had acquired from her observation and knowledge. Her writ- 
ings for the most part were excellent, showing signs of marked 
natural power and individuality, aided by the associations that 
had attended her early position and rank in society. “She had 
the rare endowment of a masculine style, with a feminine keen- 
ness of perception. She was at her best, perhaps, in subjects 
of current social topics, an admirable condenser of a work, and 
at times a capital teller of weird stories.” 

She wrote for her daily bread and was successful. After a 
few years, circumstances induced their removal to New Eng- 
land where they settled down in a village among the White 
Hills. He continued to instruct in music and she to use her pen 
assiduously. By their joint means, after many struggles, they 
were enabled to purchase the cottage and farm that have been 
described, where she passed the remainder of her life, unassisted 
in her domestic occupations and busy in planning for the aid 
and pleasure of others, especially for the poor and humble ones 
among the people about her. As a woman and a wife, under 
her changed circumstances, she ever proved herself an example 
of Christian heroism. 

Lady Blanche was small and delicate in figure, with fair 
Saxon hair, brilliant complexion, and bright blue eyes, which, 
with the winning smile, lighted up a fresh, sweet face that in- 
dicated an innate refinement and resolution rarely seen. Her 


ECHO LAKE, ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
A SHORT DISTANCE FROM LADY BLANCHE’S HOME 


ROCKS AND FERNS IN THE WOODS NEAR LADY BLANCHE’S HOME 
WHICH SHE LOVED TO VISIT; AND WHERE IN MARCH, 1881, SHE 
CAUGHT A COLD WHICH PROVED FATAL 
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voice was soft and gentle and her laugh hearty and merry. 
Always simple and modest in dress and adornment, her man- 
ners were perfectly natural, although more or less reserved. 

Delighting in the care and cultivation of her flower garden 
and in long walks in the pursuit of her botanical studies, she 
was just beginning fully to enjoy the independence of her sim- 
ple and quiet life, when it was suddenly terminated by an acute 
disease, developed by exposure to wet and cold while gathering 
ferns and other forest plants in the early spring. 

Thus passed away, at an early age, a noble and gentle 
woman, unattended and unwept by those whom she had left 
behind in the distant home and whom she had never seen since 
the day of her departure. In her last hours, however, she was 
surrounded by those who loved and honored her for her dis- 
interested virtues. They had well known and recognized the 
interest which she took in the lowly families of the neighboring 
village, whither she often went to minister in various ways to 
their comfort and relief. She was continually devising plans 
for the happiness of their children, especially on féte days, when 
she would be the principal assistant in preparing a picnic in 
one of the beautiful groves. In the summer of the year before 
her death, as a celebration of the day of American Independ- 
ence, she invited many young people to assemble at the noted 
talls, in a wild ravine not far from their homes, and there, 
almost unassisted, prepared a feast for them. Her numerous 
acts of charity and love, the outcome of early education as 
well as of innate sentiments, were widely known and fully 
appreciated. 

Her funeral obsequies were performed with due solemnity 
in the cathedral of a neighboring city and her remains were 
afterwards conveyed, at the expressed desire of her father, 
whom she tenderly loved, to England and deposited in the 
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beautiful chapel at Exton, of which she so feelingly speaks in 
the lines I have quoted. There she now quietly sleeps, far from 
the mountain home and from the murmurings of the Saco, 
which sing for her a continuous requiem. 

A few more years remained to the husband, who continued 
to reside in the cottage and to till the farm. Healso found occu- 
pation, especially in the winter months, in the pursuit of his 
profession as a musician, presiding over the organ in the 
Episcopal church, in giving instruction to several pupils, in 
composing, and in organizing concerts and musical conven- 
tions. He occasionally corresponded with me, and sometimes 
spoke of his lonely life but not despairingly. In one of his 
letters he says: | 

“T spent a very dull Christmas at home with my dogs, the 
snow having drifted so as to make it impossible to get over to 
the village. Every Monday evening I give the Musical Asso- 
ciation a rehearsal, so that this makes a very pleasant break 
in the week. IJ established this Association two winters ago and 
my darling wife took the greatest interest in it. She would 
often attend it with me and her face would light up with joy 
and pleasure whenever any of her favorite choruses were sung 
better than usual.” 

He did not seek new friends but those whom he had proved 
warm and true and when his health failed, three years ago, he 
was persuaded by them to come to Boston and try the effects 
of a change of climate and the influence of social intercourse. 
These, however, availed nothing and he speedily sank, in spite 
of the tender care he received. At the mass, solemnized in his 
behalf, music such as he loved was sung by a selected choir; 
while flowers, among which the shamrock was most conspicu- 
ous, added beauty and fragrance to the occasion. The billows 
of a mighty ocean now separate the two graves. 


DIANA’S BATHS 


Not far from “Ledge Farm,” and where on the 4th of July, 
1880, Lady Blanche gave the children of her neighborhood a 
picnic about eight months before her death. 
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I have passed through the region of their once happy home 
several times and under various circumstances but was never 
more impressed than during a visit in midwinter. The little 
farmhouse was now solitary and deserted. Its lamps had gone 
out. The wintry blasts howled through the naked forests, 
sweeping the light snow in eddying gusts across the adjacent 
fields and piling it in huge drifts within the enclosures. The 
distant mountains were fast being obscured in the gloom and 
darkness of a cloudy night. All was in unison with the emotions 
which the scene brought up. As I turned from the spot, these 
words of Virgil came involuntarily to my mind as being 
especially applicable to our heroine : — 

“Vixi, et quem dederat cursum Fortuna peregi.” 


II 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 


Cuicaco, ILiinors, 
December, 1919. 

My dear Mrs. Bigelow,— It gives me much pleasure to know 
that you are collecting the data from which you propose to 
publish a sketch of the life of Lady Blanche Murphy, who was 
one of the most noble women, and charming personalities it 
was ever my privilege to meet. I believe your work will be 
greatly appreciated by those who had the great privilege to 
know her and will be read with great interest, and you will 
receive the heartfelt thanks of her friends for the labor it will 
give you to formulate the data and put it in permanent shape. 

As one who was favored by her daily association, I assure you 
I consider it a privilege to write you and recall, as far as 
memory will permit, after nearly half a century, the events 
and instances of our life at North Conway, N. H. 

As the Head Master of Kearsarge School for Boys, “The 
Three Elms,” it became necessary for me to secure a Master 
in Music and French, in the early part of December, 1875, and 
I noticed in the Churchman, at that time the leading paper of 
the Episcopal Church, a “blind ad,” the wording of which 
seemed to meet the requirements. I answered this at a ven- 
ture and as a result of the correspondence Mr. and Mrs. 
Murphy came about Christmas. It seemed to me that it was 
a guiding of Providence, for the bill was surely filled. Mr. 
Murphy was a most accomplished musician, a master of both 
the piano and organ, and a composer of great merit. He spoke 
French like a native. 


REV. FREDERICK THOMPSON, PH.D. 


“36 anniversary of my ordination to the Priesthood.”’ March 17, 1920. 
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I remember most distinctly the day they arrived at the 
school. It was a very cold windy day, after a heavy fall of 
snow. I sent one of the masters to the station for them, and 
when they drove into the yard, the horse gave a lunge, nearly 
upsetting the pung and dumping them all into the snow. This 
amused Mr. and Mrs. Murphy very much and I really think 
they would have enjoyed the plunge into the snow, if it had 
actually taken place. 

Evidently they understood what was before them so far as 
White Mountain weather was concerned, for they came fully 
prepared to meet the cold. Mr. Murphy had on a very heavy 
long ulster, fur cap and gloves, while Mrs. Murphy was 
wrapped in a long fur coat. As I came out to meet them Mr. 
Murphy was as cordial as though he had known us for a long 
time. He was very easy to become acquainted with and a man 
you could not help liking. Mrs. Murphy was an English lady 
and all that term means. She was not bashful, but she had the 
reserve which prevents all forwardness. After the “ice was 
broken,” however, this disappeared and she was at home and 
made everyone feel easy in her presence. 

When they came to us, although very highly recommended 
by the then Rectorof Trinity Episcopal Church, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., no mention was made of the previous history, and it was 
not till letters came addressed to “Lady Blanche Murphy,” 
that any explanation was given me. This explanation was not 
necessary for anyone tosee that Lady Blanche was no ordinary 
woman. She was a woman of most varied accomplishments, a 
lady in every fibre, refined, cultured and considerate. No 
matter what her surroundings she was at home, in the drawing- 
- room of the refined and educated or in the cabin of the lowly. 
Lady Blanche was one of the kindest and most considerate of 
women. Especially her heart went out to those who were sick 
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and shut-ins, and it was not an uncommon thing to meet her 
with a basket containing delicacies or some other tokens of her 
kindness. 

In the school Lady Blanche, from the very first, became a 
great favorite, especially with the boys, into whose life she 
entered most enthusiastically. While Mr. Murphy was the 
teacher of Music and French, he was in no way more capable 
than Lady Blanche, in fact, I think she had a better knack for 
imparting than her husband. Occasionally Mr. Murphy would 
be indisposed and unable to take his classes; at such times 
Lady Blanche, as she passed me, at breakfast time, on her way 
to their table would say to me, “Mr. Murphy is ill this morn- 
ing, but I will conduct his classes.” She would then go to their 
table, take Mr. Murphy’s place and preside. As soon as the 
meal was over, she would go to the kitchen, arrange his break- 
fast and personally take it to him, in all cases decline my sug- 
gestion for one of the servants to take the tray. When the hour 
came for the Music or French classes, Lady Blanche took care 
of the work. It was an open secret that if Mr. Murphy must 
be sick the boys were very much pleased to know that Lady 
Blanche was to be in the class or music room. Lady Blanche 
was not as easy on the boys as her husband, but was, in fact, 
very exacting of them. While they knew that it would not do 
for them to go unprepared, they worked to please. By degrees 
she seemed to fall naturally into the routine of the home. Soon 
after she came, the matron was called home on account of sick- 
ness. She had been wonderfully kind to the boys and she left 
with the deepest regrets of all. After she had gone, Lady 
Blanche came to me and requested me not to engage another, 
but allow her to assume the duties. She more than filled the 
place. She knew how to handle servants, and the work fell 
into a wonderful system and everything went on like clock 
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First home of the Murphy’s at North Conway, N. H. Lady Blanche near horse. 


Mr. Gamble in wagon. 
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work. Nothing seemed to escape her notice, and so far as it was 
possible she took the place of a mother to the boys, so much 
so indeed, that whether sick or well nothing was omitted that 
was necessary for their happiness. 

One of the most delightful parts of the day, for the boys,was 
the recreation hour. At this time, Mr. Murphy and Lady 
Blanche were always present, and what with music and Lady 
Blanche’s reading, the time went all too quickly. As a result, 
the rest of us were unnecessary and were relieved. 

When the work of the day was ended Lady Blanche and Mr. 
Murphy retired to their room, where Mr. Murphy devoted 
himself to his composition and Lady Blanche to reading or 
writing. She was an accomplished magazine writer and her 
articles were readily received by the leading magazines of the 
country. This brought her in a good return which, added to the 
liberal allowance sent to her by her father each month, gave 
her for that time a fine income, independent of Mr. Murphy’s 
royalties on his musical publications. It seemed to me they 
were never idle and at the same time always ready to receive 
their friends. Personally I always felt indebted to Lady 
Blanche for the many pleasant evenings in their room, when 
we would read together some standard English author; she 
was a superb reader. Lady Blanche’s knowledge and thorough- 
ness were wonderful, and I do not hesitate to say that I gained 
more at these readings than in the English classes at college. 
We did not seem, in the least, to disturb Mr. Murphy, when 
he once was seated at the little melodeon at which he used to 
arrange his music. He was dead to the rest of the world. From 
what I say of our readings, it will be obvious to you of what 

_great value it was to the boys to be in daily intercourse with a 
woman of her ability. | 

Their room was in the northwest corner of the house, and 
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being thus exposed was very cold, but they would have none 
other. The view of the mountains, the Mote and Ledge on 
the west, the Presidential range on the north and Kearsarge 
and the lesser mountains on the northeast, Lady Blanche often 
told me amply compensated for the cold. 

Lady Blanche was most passionately fond of the mountains 
and would sit watching and noting the everchanging cloud 
effects. There was not a pleasant walk within miles of North 
Conway with which she was not familiar. She was a great 
walker, preferring walking to riding. In this respect she dif- 
fered widely from Mr. Murphy,who cared very little for either 
walks or drives. Her favorite walks were Artist’s Brook and 
Falls, Artist’s Hill, where she could get one of the finest views 
of the entire mountains, Mote and the Ledge on the west, the 
Presidential on the north with Kearsarge on the east, or she 
would go through the village and enter the “Cathedral 
Woods,” coming out near the Intervale, and, going to the brow 
of the hill opposite the hotel seem to drink in that magnificent 
view of the elm-dotted Intervale in the foreground with Wash- 
ington in the distance or turning toward the southwest, take 
in the equally as beautiful Intervale, the Lees with the Ledges 
and the Mote. Her favorite places on the west side of the 
Saco River were Thompson’s Falls, Echo Lake, Cathedral 
Ledge and Diana’s Baths. It was nothing for her, when leisure 
permitted, to take a “hike” of miles, and I have known her of 
a Saturday to come enthusiastic over the “tramp” up the west 
side of the Saco River to Bartlett and home on the east side, 
or going south come round home via “Conway Corners.” 

She was constantly on the watch for some new wild flower. 
She had a working knowledge of botany, and seemed to recog- 
nize at once the name of each. Few things pleased her more 
than for the boys to bring her a bunch of wild flowers, and any- 
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one who is at all familiar with North Conway in the Spring 
knows that there is a good variety. She loved Nature and 
Nature seemed to love her and pour out into her life its richest 
revelations, and it is only to those who love Nature that Nature 
_ really responds. A great deal of her reading and writing was 
done in some pleasant and favorite nook of hers, in the woods 
beside some brook. 

The last of May before the school closed in June, I was taken 
ill, and when the school closed I was advised by my physician 
to take a trip for a few weeks, and I went home with the boys 
residing in Saugerties and Kingston, New York. A large per 
cent of our patrons lived in these two places or in New York 
City. They made it possible for me to secure a place a short 
distance south of Saugerties and I did what seemed to me best 
for all concerned and moved the school from North Conway 
to Saugerties. This Lady Blanche and Mr. Murphy opposed ; 
as to Lady Blanche, no place could take the place of the White 
Mountains. Nevertheless when the school reopened in Sep- 
tember they joined us. While the school property was finely 
located, overlooking the Hudson, with a fine view of the river 
on the east and the Catskills on the west, there was no com- 
parison between the views and those at North Conway. In the 
Fall after we moved, Lord Houghton, a personal friend of the 
Earl of Gainsborough, the father of Lady Blanche, visited 
the United States on a mission, and while in New York City 
he wired Lady Blanche to come to the city to meet him and if 
I remember correctly to attend some function. After a good 
deal of persuasion on the part of Mr. Murphy and myself she 
decided to go. Soon after her return they asked to be released 
from this engagement with the deepest regrets. They then 
went into Saugerties and spent the winter of 1876-7 and in 
April, 1877, returning to North Conway, where they made 
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their permanent home. For a while they lived at the “Lovejoy 
Place” on the west side of the Saco. After this Lady Blanche 
bought the property under a spur of Humphrey’s Ledge where 
they made their home until Lady Blanche’s death in 1881. I 
never saw either of them after they left Saugerties, but for 
some time I kept in touch with them and received letters from 
them, and while they remained in Saugerties saw them per- 
sonally. Her letters she always wrote in a cheerful and happy 
mood. All the letters which I received from her, together with 
an article she wrote and gave me on “Old Coaching Days,” 
were burned in the house in Fulton, Kentucky, where I was in 
charge of the church in that place. 

Mr, Murphy never told me very much about his parents or 
his boyhood. When quite young he became a choir boy at the 
Oratory, the church of Father Feber and other clergymen who 
left the Church of England soon after the Oxford movement. 
Young Murphy, showing a great talent for music, was be- 
friended by a lady connected with the Oratory, who was 
accustomed to provide a musical education for very promising 
boys, when they arrived at a proper age. These boys she would 
send to some famous conservatories on the continent where 
they would remain until their graduation. Mr. Murphy told 
me that he graduated from the Conservatory of Brussels, 
Belgium, — while Rossini lectured there. French being the 
language of the institution, he learned it perfectly. On his 
return to England, the position of organist at the private 
chapel of the Earl of Gainsborough being vacant, Mr. Murphy 
secured the appointment. This brought him in daily inter- 
course with Lady Noel, and falling in love with each other they 
eloped. From what Mr. Murphy told me they were married as 
soon after they reached London as arrangement could be 
made. Both being devout Roman Catholics, they would not 
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be married without the blessing of their church. It being in 
Lent, a dispensation to marry during that season must be 
secured, and one was granted by Archbishop, afterwards Car- 
dinal Manning. They did not remain long in England after 
their marriage, I was given to understand, but took passage in 
the steerage of a sailing vessel. The progress was slow and the 
accommodations almost unendurable. Both Lady Blanche and 
Mr. Murphy described the conditions to me. One of Lady 
Blanche’s magazine articles gave a description of what they 
endured. It was most terrible and one can imagine what it 
must have meant to a lady reared amid the surroundings of 
Exton House, to have been compelled for weeks to pass her 
time in such surroundings as the steerage of a sailing vessel 
would afford. 

On their arrival in New York, they found a very kind friend 
in Father Hecker, the head of the Order of the Paulist Fathers. 
Of the kindness of these priests she always spoke in the most 
affectionate way. 

Lady Blanche often told me of her English home and she 
had pictures of her father and other members of the family, 
and also of the house, both exterior and interior, and of the 
park, and certainly judging from the pictures her home must 
have been very beautiful. She never by word or deed showed 
the least indication that she regretted the great sacrifice she 
made when she gave up the ease and wealth of her palatial 
home to cast her lot with Mr. Murphy, fully realizing what it 
meant. 

There was no time when she could not personally have been 
forgiven and returned, but it was upon the condition of leaving 
her husband. The love between them was most devoted, and 
she firmly believed that she had been joined to him according 
to the Law of God, and what God has joined together no man 
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has a right to put asunder. Lady Blanche never saw any of 
her family after leaving home. From New York City they 
went to reside at New Rochelle and became very intimate with 
the Rector of Trinity, the principal Episcopal Church of that 
city. Of their life in New Rochelle they never told me very 
much, nothing, in fact, except it was very pleasant, and when 
they came to North Conway they came with very strong en- 
dorsements. After leaving New York City, although devout 
Roman Catholics, their sacred life was with the Episcopal 
Church and while at North Conway Mr. Murphy was the 
organist and Lady Blanche was a regular worshipper at Christ 
Church. 

Until their return to North Conway, they had few connec- 
tions outside of the school. I do not remember that they went 
out evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Gamble and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Parker were the only ones I remember. 

After her death, by order of her father, Lady Blanche’s 
remains were sent to England. Mr. Murphy lived some years 
longer, and at his death was buried in the Calvary Cemetery 
near Boston. 

Trusting that what I have been able to write you may prove 
of service, I beg to remain 

Very respectfully yours, 


FREDERICK THOMPSON. 


Saucertigs, N. Y., 
May 7, 1920. 
My dear Mrs. Bigelow,— As one who still cherishes the 
memory of many happy hours spent in the company of a most 
lovable gentleman and a truly noble lady, I will give you a 
brief account of my acquaintance with Thomas P. Murphy and 
Lady Blanche. 
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My meeting with Mr. Murphy was accidental. One day 
while I was practising at my piano, Mr. Murphy happened to 
entet an adjoining room; and after listening a while he in- 
quired who was playing and if he might go in. He was intro- 

duced as a musician, so of course we talked music and soon 
became interested. I was at that time without a teacher, hav- 
ing just returned from a year’s study in New York; so he called 
upon me several times and finally suggested that I come to his 
home for some instruction, as he knew very few persons in 
town and had nothing in particular to do. 

That was an offer I was very glad to accept; with the result 
that I spent three afternoons a week at his house all the time 
they remained in Saugerties, and became very intimate with 
both Lady Blanche and Mr. Murphy; in fact, they treated me 
like one of the family. 

For all the instruction I received, he positively refused to 
accept any remuneration, saying he enjoyed having me come 
to him. While here he had several liberal offers for pupils but 
declined them all. Like many musicians, he seemed to have no 
thought of making or saving money, so long as he had food 
and clothing and congenial company. 

While living here Lady Blanche wrote a number of articles 
for leading magazines. One I recall, an account of a journey on 
the Rhine River, ran in several numbers of Lippincott’s. She 
also wrote an article on “Ice Harvesting on the Hudson River,” 
I think for an English magazine. I remember taking her and 
Mr. Murphy to the largest ice-house on the river to see the 
methods employed in cutting and storing the ice. 

When they left Saugerties I helped them pack their belong- 
ings, and accompanied them across the river to the station. 
As the train pulled out, Lady Blanche smilingly held up a bag 
of bones she was carrying for the two dogs. This was 
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characteristic of her, as she never observed petty conventions, 
or hesitated to do any service, however menial. 

About a year after their return to North Conway, I paid 
them a two weeks’ visit and had a most delightful time fishing 
in the Saco River and making short trips to Echo Lake, Diana’s 
Baths, Cathedral Rocks, a trip by rail through Crawford’s 
Notch to the Fabian House and Mt. Washington, and par- 
ticularly a day Lady Blanche took Mr. Murphy and myself 
on a drive through the Intervale. She loved nature and took 
great delight in the beautiful scenery near their home. 

This was the last time I saw Lady Blanche, but Mr. Murphy 
visited us several times and I corresponded with him until his 
death. His letters were just as engaging as his conversation, 
but he used to get very despondent at times after his wife died. 
In one letter to my wife he said, “I am afraid the tone of my 
last letter must have given me away, for as you say, I cer- 
tainly did have a touch of the blues when I wrote it. And is it 
to be wondered at? I begin a work— get half way through it, 
then throw it down and stamp on it — for there is no one to 
enter into the spirit of my work with me, or to give me any 
encouragement, and | ask myself, ‘Whatis the use of it all?’ ” 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM ZIEGLER. ! 


AMHERsT, Mass., 

August 1, 1921. 

Dear Mrs. Bigelow,— | am returning today by parcel post 
your manuscript material concerning Lady Blanche... . 
The story is all tremendously interesting and confirms much 
that hitherto I was in doubt about. . . . From the conflicting 
accounts I gather that she was born at Campden House, not 


1 William Ziegler, Esq., Mayor of Saugerties, N. Y. 


FROM AN OLD PAINTING BELONGING TO 
MRS. RICKER,! NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


The old Congregational Church built in 1793, and torn down some years ago. Lady 
Blanche’s study at Ledge Farm was panelled? by Mr. Murphy with the huge boards 
of pine taken from the inside of this old church. He stained all wood and 
large beams overhead with tobacco, then gave them a coat of shellac. 


1Mrs. Ricker, sister of Rev. F. Thompson, Ph.D. 
2“We have nearly finished the long sitting-room and I think you would like it. It is panelled from 


floor to ceiling with different kinds of woods, white pine prevailing, this all stained and shel- 
lacked, giving a very pleasing and substantial look to the whole room.” (From a letter written 
Jan. 10, 1881 from T. P. Murphy to a friend at Saugerties, N. Y.) 
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at Exton Hall; and that she was married technically from her 
Father’s London residence, though actually from St. Mary’s 
Church, Chelsea. .. . Viscount Bryce (who is now at Williams- 
town) must have learned quite a bit about her during the 
summer at Intervale in the Bigelow-Merriman House. . . . I 
had little idea such a mass of interesting data and details could 
be found respecting Lady Blanche, nor had I any conception 
of the amount and quality of her literary work. 

Thanking you many times for your kindness in permitting 
me to read the manuscript, 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK TUCKERMAN, } 


Nortu Conway, 
March, 1880. 


Dear Mrs. Ricker,— I send you the “extra”’ of the Graphic 
about the wedding of the Duke of Connaught. I thought it 
might amuse you. One of the bridesmaids, Cecelia Hay, is my 
cousin — her father was my mother’s brother. 

Have you any pattern handy you could send me for a baby’s 
long frock, and some kind of a cape, or hood, or each sepa- 
rately ? I want to make up some things for a poor woman, and 
have some crimson flannel and some white cotton stuff that 
would do, if I had a pattern. I hope you have got over your 
cold. Remember me to all your family. 

Yours truly, 
BiancHE Murpny. 


1 “Tuckerman’s Ravine” in the White Mountains, was named after Dr. Frederick 
Tuckerman’s uncle, Edward Tuckerman, M. 
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Tue Sarnt HusBert, 
120 West §7TH StREET, NEw YorkK., 
28 April, 1920. 

Dear Mrs. Bigelow,— My father has had the influenza and 
is unable to answer you himself, so he has asked me to write to 
you for him and tell you how very sorry he is that he cannot 
write the letter you suggestin regard to Lady Blanche Murphy, 
owing to his illness. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mitprep HowELtLs. 


226 Van Buren Street, Brooktyn, N. Y., 
December 16, 1919. 


Mrs. C. B. BIGELow, 

Harvard, Mass. 

Dear Mrs. Bigelow,— Your letter to the Editor ot The Trib- 
une inquiring about Lady Blanche Murphy has been referred 
to me, but I fear to little avail, as the information which I 
can give you of her is very scanty. 

It is true that she wrote for The Tribune, and it is quite 
probable that her first published writings were in its columns, 
but of that I am not sure, and I know of no way of making 
certain. Mr. Whitelaw Reid was then Managing Editor — he 
became Editor in Chief in 1872 — and was very hospitable to 
new writers. It is quite probable that during the succeeding 
ten years before her death she frequently wrote for The Trid- 
une. She also, to my knowledge, wrote for The Atlantic 
Monthly, Scribner's Magazine, The Galaxy, The Catholic 
Review, and The Catholic World... . 

She was of charming personality; petite, graceful, with 
irregular but expressive features and a smile which to see was 
to love. Her head in form and poise greatly resembled that of 
her father — of whom, by the way, she often spoke with wist- 


deny 
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ful tenderness. I think that everybody who knew her loved her. 
Regretting that I cannot give you more definite information 
about her work for The Tribune, and with best wishes for you 
in your work concerning her, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
WIL.is FLETCHER JOHNSON. 


Mr. William Stetson Merrill wrote the tollowing account of 
his interest in Mr. Murphy and Lady Blanche in answer to a 
question regarding the matter. E. L. B. 

Cuicaco, 
Sept. 29, 1920, 

The subject of Lady Blanche Murphy happens to be 
peculiarly interesting to me because I knew her husband, Mr. 
Murphy, very well, and just escaped knowing Lady Blanche. 
I met him at the home of Mr. Isaac Chase in Kearsarge, N. H., 
during the summer I spent there. I visited him at the cottage 
shown on the enclosed postcard some time after her death, and 
he showed me her study. Reverently opening the door of the 
~ room, he stood silent while I looked within. Everything seemed 
to be just as she had last left it: her books strewn about on the 
table, her desk with papers and pen lying beside them. Mr. 
Murphy was a man of great personal charm. I remember his 
curly red hair and silken beard, his white complexion and his 
courtly manners. He was an excellent musician on both organ 
and piano. When they lived first in North Conway they occu- 
pied a rather large house standing on the road leading to Echo 
Lake, just beyond the bridge over the Saco. [remember a large 
glass ball that stood in the garden of the house at the time they 
lived there. Lady Blanche afterwards purchased the cottage 
under Humphrey’s Ledge, where she lived until her early 
death. 


THE DAUGHTER OF AN EARL 
ArcuBisHop’s House, 
Gransy STREET, Boston, 
December 22, 1919. 


Mrs. Eten L. BIGELow, 

Slade Farm, 

Harvard, Massachusetts. 

Dear Mrs. Bigelow,— His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, 
directs me to say that he has received a communication from 
Sir Henry Bellingham stating that you are writing a book per- 
taining to the life and writings of Lady Blanche Murphy and 
suggesting that he send to you articles which Lady Blanche 
wrote in the early 80’s for The Pilot, which were reprinted in 
recent issues of that publication, and which he thought would 
be of interest to you. 

His Eminence says that, in accordance with the suggestion 
of Sir Henry Bellingham, he is pleased to forward these articles 
to you herewith. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. J. HaBer.in, 
Secretary. 


After Lady Blanche Noel was married at St. Mary’s 
Church, Chelsea, in London, England, to her father’s private 
organist, Thomas P. Murphy, March, 1870, they came to New 
York City and remained in New York State three years. From 
there they went to Stamford. Later Lady Blanche went to 
Winchester, Virginia, where she lived eighteen months in one 
boarding-house writing for the Southern Magazine. 

‘Her husband while in Winchester was organist at Sacred 
Heart Church, without pay, and also conducted a class of 
music scholars. An article appearing in the Literary World 

1 From letters dated March 9 and 28, 1919, to E. L. B. 
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after Lady Blanche’s death and signed “E. C. A.” proves to 
have been written by Mrs. Elizabeth Arden, who was Lady 
Blanche’s only intimate friend made during her stay at Win- 
chester. Mrs. Arden was also a well-born English lady. She 
died about five years ago (1914). Lady Blanche while in 
Winchester lived almost in seclusion, being occupied with 
writing most of the time. She went to Winchester in the winter 
of 1873. Few people remember Lady Blanche beyond that she 
sojourned here for a few years in the seventies. Before Mrs. 
Arden’s death, she (the latter) entrusted to Mrs. Maurice M. 
Lynch, a box of old letters that had been received from Lady 
Blanche, with instructions in the event of her death they should 
all be burned. The day following Mrs. Arden’s death the 
letters were destroyed according to promise. 

I am indebted to C. Vernon Eddy, Esq., librarian of the 
Handley Library, Winchester, Virginia, for the above informa- 
tion concerning Lady Blanche’s life while there, and also Mrs. 


Maurice M. Lynch. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY SIR HENY BELLINGHAM, BR. 
TO ELLEN LOUISE BIGELOW. 


CastTLe BEeLiincHaM, IRELAND, 
April 4, 1918. 

Dear Madam,— My brother-in-law, Lord Gainsborough, 
who is now very ill, has sent me your letter referring to Lady 
Blanche, as I married her sister. Lady Constance and she, till 
the latter’s death in 1881, had kept up a regular corre- 
spondence. Lady Constance died in 1891 ; but previous to that 
_she and I collected all the articles we could and cut them out of 
the various magazines and had them bound in three or four 
volumes. Many of them are in the lists you have sent, and I 
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have also some unpublished manuscripts in her writing. Lady 
Constance and Lady Blanche were very devoted, and though I 
never saw the latter, I corresponded with her and at her advice 
wrote myself some articles for the Catholic World. 1 am almost 
sure Lady Blanche was born in London,! and not at Campden, 
but as all her brothers and sisters are now dead except Lord 
Gainsborough and he does not know, I have no one to ask. 
There is a great fascination about all her articles, and I have 
an interesting letter of her mother’s describing a visit (with 
Lady Blanche when about eighteen) to the Queen of Prussia 
on the Rhine and saying how she was admired and how bril- 
liant she was in conversation. Any help that I can give you I 
will gladly give. . . 
Yours truly, 
Henry BELLINGHAM. 


May 16, 1918. 
Dear Madam,— . . . Lady Blanche travelled with her father 
and her mother to Italy, Germany and France, and they paid 
many visits in those countries to various members of the aris- 
tocracy, such as Prince Wittgenstein, Prince Doria, Count 
Stalberg, Prince Solms, Prince Cartorqski, and the Duchess 
Grammont, etc. Her mother, Ida, Countess of Gainsborough, 
was one of Queen Victoria’s bridesmaids, and her grand- 
mother a lady-in-waiting to the same Queen, and her mother’s 
father, the Earl Errol, was Lord High Constable of Scotland 
(an hereditary title). 
Lord and Lady Gainsborough became Catholics in 1850 and 
were very intimate with Pope Pius IX, who visited them in 


1 Research work (before the above date) in London proves that in 1845 it was not 
compulsory to register births. 
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their villa at Frescati, and were great friends of Lord Wiseman, 
Newman and Manning and other celebrities of that time. 

Lady Blanche’s sister, Lady Constance Bellingham, col- 
lected a large number of autographs of the Bishops attending 
_ The Vatican Council, which I possess and which I believe is 
the only one extant and extremely interesting, as it includes 
many of the Orientals in their various languages. I shall be 
deeply interested to hear how you progress. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry BELLINGHAM. 


In a letter from Sir Henry Bellingham, Br., October 27, 1918, 
in answer to questions about Lady Blanche, he says: “Her 
early life was spent mostly at one of the Gainsborough country 
houses, viz: Campden House, Gloucestershire, or travelling 
abroad, and I give besides a list of special friends who visited 
them, or whom they visited.” 

Referring to the letters written to the Earl of Gainsborough, 
Sir Henry Bellingham says: “These will, I hope, all be of use 
to you in your work, as they throw much light on her character 
and her family. My wife, Lady Constance, and she kept up a 
constant correspondence and it was always in French. She 
wrote occasionally to her other sister, the nun of the order of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and of course regularly to her father ; but 
most of these letters were destroyed after the deaths of Lord 
Gainsborough and Lady Constance. I cannot lay my hands 
on any. I also had a number of articles ready for publishing 

‘in her writing but cannot find them, so fear they were also 
destroyed.” 
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CasTLE BELLINGHAM, 
October 27, 1918. 
Names of intimate friends of Lord and Lady Campden, 
whom Lady Blanche often met and who visited at Campden 
House : 


Madame de Swetchine Cardinal Newman 

Duc d’Aumale Cardinal Manning 
Comte de Paris Rev. F. Andirton 
Princess Wittgenstein Rev. F. Wilberforce 
Hon. Caroline Narton Rt. Hon. W. B. Disraeli 
Prince Chstonsyki Comte de Montalembert 
Cardinal Wiseman Prince Stolberg 


Cardinal di Reisadi (who gave them a pectoral cross which I 
now possess). 

In the year 1850 or 1851, when Lord and Lady Campden had 
a villa at Frescati, Piux [X paid them a special visit and 
blessed the children. The carpet put down for him is now at 
Exton House. 

Lady Campden was one of Queen Victoria’s bridesmaids, 
and kept up a constant correspondence with Queen Adelaide. 


Lord Houghton, father of the present Marquis of Crewe, in 
a letter to the Hon. Roden Noel, uncle of Lady Blanche, says: 


“I saw your niece, Lady Blanche, when I was in America and 
got a great admiration for the vigour and nobility of her char- 
acter.” This letter was written in 1879. 


III 
A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE! 


Ir 1s said that one-half the world does not know how the other 
halflives. It would be truer to say one-tenth, but let that pass. 
People know vaguely that in certain classes and certain neigh- 
borhoods there are distress and despair, an utter absence of the 
decencies of life, and vice without the mask of courtesy and 
social euphemism. But all this knowledge is very vague indeed 
—no actual, living experience, and therefore no very great 
concern. Good people who attend the sick and poor, and carry 
relief to tenements, and belong to missionary or other chari- 
table societies, see something of it, but they do not fee/ it. A 
thing never becomes real to you until you have experienced it ; 
it is but a picture, painful to the eye and the imagination, yet 
only a picture, and the impression fades like that produced by 
Gallait’s Counts Egmont and Horn or the terrible anatomical 
marvels of the Beheading of Saint Fohn the Baptist, by 
Memling, on the walls of the hospital at Bruges. 

Circumstances once landed me full in the course of this 
joyless, graceless life, not without a wild picturesqueness of its 
own, Rembrandt-like lights, and some beauties which nothing 
could take from it, since it happened to be partly spent at sea. 
But the rest, being spent in New York, could hardly claim to 
one redeeming point, the slums of a large city being perhaps 
the most perfect realization of hell upon earth. Its best parts 
are no better than purgatory, which I think holds good of every 
large city and not of New York alone. 

1 Lippincott, April, 1877, — signed Lady Blanche Murphy. 
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To begin at the beginning. We determined to come to 
America but, having very little money, could not come com- 
fortably. We paid but five pounds for our passage and the 
office was in a ship chandler’s shop just off one of the London 
wharves. We signed our names in a book and then bought at 
the same place the usual outfit of emigrants on board a sailing 
ship. This consisted of two straw mattresses, two pairs of 
common gray blankets, a few tin pots and a tin frying-pan, 
besides some bacon, some coffee and sugar and a little can of 
condensed milk (these last, of course, superfluities), and two 
common boxes painted yellow, rather like sailors’ chests than 
ordinary travelling trunks; we had only a few clothes to stow 
away in them. Before taking our passage we had been at ran- 
dom around some of the docks examining the small ships and 
had fixed upon one, the Plymouth Rock. The carpenters were 
at work putting in bunks into a large square space which, 
when not needed for passengers, as in winter, was occupied by 
cattle. This was called the “second cabin”; in fact, it was 
nothing but the steerage. The cabin, for the captain and an 
occasional passenger, was plainly but comfortably fitted up; 
the price was thirteen pounds but we simply had not the money, 
and could not think of it. 

Leaving our temporary home, a small room in which privacy 
compensated for all other wants, hunger included, and where 
the bed, a convenient piece of furniture, became a sofa in the 
day-time, with the bedding packed away in the inside —a 
room for which we paid but four shillings a week — we started 
on the sixteenth of June, 1870, for the wharf where our ship 
was moored. There we had to wait some time before we could 
go on board. Some of our fellow-passengers had already ar- 
rived, and were sitting on piles of planks or rubbish surrounded 
by their baggage, none of it very bulky. The first person I 
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spoke to was a woman with a nursing baby hardly three months 
old — a woman from one of the inland agricultural counties, 
of a class always pleasant and kindly, and far more alive to the 
delicacies of sentiment, supposed to be serra incognita to the 
poor, than is the class immediately above it, however well 
dressed and pretentious the latter may be. She and her hus- 
band, a tall, strong, good-looking man with fair hair and beard, 
with their four children, were bound for Illinois, where they 
had some relations and some prospects of a comfortable living. 
Fortunately, they proved to be our roommates, tor there was 
nothing like privacy on board our ship. There was another 
family on board, larger, sickly-looking and forlorn ; a German- 
American who had crossed the ocean many times, and swore 
whenever he spoke, which was not often; another German, 
elderly, lonely and timid, fresh from his own country, and who 
could speak no English ; several young mechanics, hopeful and 
jolly, hiding their homesickness under questionable jokes; 
some young women not so bashful but what they allowed the 
young men to make immediate advances toward protecting 
them; and a few others—a very miscellaneous lot indeed, 
and, if a specimen of English emigrants in general, vastly 
inferior to the German and Irish cargoes of men and women 
landed daily in America. 

We were about forty, besides the small crew. Toward dark 
we got on board and settled ourselves. Luckily, we and the 
ie family had one cabin to ourselves. J call it a cabin, 
because it was one of the two compartments that could boast 
of a door. There were two wide bunks in it, one above the 
other, on one side, and two narrow ones on the other, above 
one of which was a porthole. We chose the two latter, and I 
had the top one, which during the long voyage was a great 
comfort. My friend with her baby took the wide top one on 
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the opposite side, and her two little girls slept in the lower one. 
Her husband throughout the whole passage slept on his trunk 
outside, with his little boy rolled up in the blankets beside him ; 
which was a proof of good feeling and unselfishness quite un- 
appreciated by the rest of the passengers. A corresponding 
room on the other side was occupied by the other family, who 
were Methodists, and who during the first part of the passage 
made a great display of their Bible on Sundays. As, however, 
their week-day behavior was of the world worldly, this did not 
impress the company much, and still less the captain, who, 
when they asked him the first Sunday out if he was going to 
read prayers, frightened them and amused the crew by swear- 
ing a great oath to the contrary. The open bunks, ranged in 
tiers round the centre space, were divided among the rest of the 
passengers, and the only lamp allowed us swung from a hook 
in the middle of the low ceiling, filling the place with more 
smoke than light. After dark a cabin passenger came on board 
with his friend, the captain of another ship of the same com- 
pany, and presently between these people and a manceuvring, 
well-meaning friend of our own there arose a conspiracy to 
induce us to change our minds and go as cabin passengers. The 
other captain offered to take us next week in his ship, and our 
own captain would probably not have refused to do the same 
even without our at once paying the difference, which at that 
moment was impossible; but a foolish pride and obstinacy, 
besides a certain not-so-foolish economy, decided us to abide 
by our stifling public bunks. 

The cabin passenger was the first Yankee I ever saw —a 
Connecticut man, kind and a little crazy, who had, so he said, 
just come from Australia, and barely had time to get from one 
ship to another. He was travelling at sea for his health, he said. 
He had one unmitigatedly good quality; he was a teetotaler. 
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During the voyage he was always kind to us, and often asked 
us to come to his house in New York, So-and-So Square, a 
palace, according to him, and he promised to get us employ- 
ment at once, and told us he had influence in this and that 
_ quarter, and owned this and that land, and so on; but long 
before the voyage was over we knew that his kindness was not 
of a practical sort, though I believe it was as true as steel. He 
was also on the point of being married, but as he stayed on that 
point for several years — for we met him again once, and heard 
much the same news — it is to be supposed his engagement 
was as much a matter of his own imagination as most of the 
rest of his yarns. He was very good-natured and kind to me, 
lent us his camp-stool and his rugs, made up a semi-tent on 
deck by hanging his blanket over the side of an upturned boat, 
and chatted with us for hours at a time. 

The first night I slept on deck on a coil of rope and a few 
pillows, but being woke up at three o’clock in the morning, 
when the rope was wanted, and not having undressed all night, 
I concluded that even the apology for a bed and a dressing- 
room which the “second cabin” presented was better than a 
renewed experience of a night on deck. It was very hard to 
improvise toilet arrangements: tin cans were our only basins, 
and one could hardly find time enough to be alone. By degrees, 
however, our roommates set up a sort of watch and barricaded 
the door for a given time every morning, even lending me a bit 
of looking-glass which was a godsend. I cannot enough praise 
their considerateness: they washed out some towels and 
pocket-handkerchiefs for us, and when they got some of the 
necessary materials made bread for us, which after ship-biscuit 
-was more welcome than plumcake to a schoolboy. If I had not 
learnt since to do such things for myself, I should be ashamed 
to confess my helplessness; but had it not been for this igno- 
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rance I should have missed seeing the best side of human nature 
on board that ship. Apropos of children, one of them, the little 
boy, was simply magnificent: he was only two, but looked 
fully four years old, was ruddy and sunburnt, with strong 
limbs, black, sparkling eyes and the temper of a young Her- 
cules. He was the most splendid specimen of a child I ever 
saw, save one, an Italian boy of much the same age. One of his 
little sisters, a healthy, pretty, gentle girl of six or seven, made 
great friends with me, and used to sit silently by me for hours, 
or walk up and down the deck holding my hand, rarely saying 
a word. It was very hard to kill time on board. I brought a 
tapestry cushion with me, and finished it, and three or four 
books, the Guardian Angel and Charles Auchester among the 
rest, and read them through; then begged books from all the 
passengers, and read a miscellaneous collection of sea-tales, 
Indian stories, etc.; but there was always time to spare. We 
had one steamer-chair with us, and a great many cloaks and 
wraps, and generally chose the sunny side of the ship, for,except 
two or three days, when I believe we were passing through the 
Gulf Stream, it was always cold. The men ate five times a day: 
indeed, it was “something to do.” But not as it is on board a 
comfortable Cunarder, when you have only to sit down to a 
well-appointed table, for we had to get our weekly ration of 
salt beef from the cook’s galley, split peas, rice, brown sugar 
and biscuit. Our private store of delicacies was soon exhausted 
and not by ourselves only, and the ship’s coffee did not take 
the place of our own. The beef was what sailors call “old 
horse,” and cook it as you would it was not nice. I lived mostly 
on pea soup and sugared rice. We had to cook for ourselves in 
turns, and to wash and “‘fix”’ the beef andsoak the biscuit. The 
steward sometimes treated us to a limited quantity of bread, 
which he baked every two days for the cabin, and the sick 
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occasionally got a little milk. There were two cows and some 
sheep, pigs and poultry on board, some of the three latter being 
killed now and then for the cabin; and as there was a butcher 
among the passengers, he was allowed some fresh meat in part 
_ payment of his services. The bunks were stifling hot at night, 
and besides this there were worse evils in the shape of bad 
language and the unmentionable affliction of fleas. It was 
well, indeed, that it was no worse, but we were to make ac- 
quaintance with lower depths in New York. At last, our 
friends, the L——s, interfered with the unchecked profanity 
and obscenity of the talk at night, and complained to the cap- 
tain, who was obliged to take notice of it. I never, luckily 
heard much of it, but knew of its going on, and occasionally 
some louder oath than usual would be heard through our half- 
closed door. 

The porthole was always open, and once or twice let in a 
small inundation, but that was trifling. The bit of sky I could 
see through it was always beautiful, whether dark or starry or 
rosy with the dawn; and indeed the many lovely sights we saw 
made us forget some of the unpleasantness of the human asso- 
ciations. The sunsets were specially glorious, but who can 
describe them? I saw the sun rise two or three times during 
the seven weeks’ voyage. Very faint and delicate the colors 
were, but not so gorgeous or poetic to my mind as the sunsets. 
It was easier to sleep in the mornings, after the crowd had gone 
on deck, and I seldom got up till nine o’clock. We had head 
winds the whole time, and were constantly tacking, so that 
there was plenty of variety and excitement in watching the 
never-ending work of a sailor. It is hopeless to describe that 
either, but the stir and the novelty of it were interesting to us, 
and the songs with which the men cheered themselves at their 
work were strange to our ears. More than once there came a 
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calm, and surely the Pacific could not be more motionless ; it 
was a very beautiful sight — the smooth glassy waters, not a 
cloud in the sky, not a sail on the horizon, at times hardly a 
sound on board, the very ideal ofstillness and yet of expectation. 
On other days the chopping sea threw the vessel into most un- 
comfortable troughs and hoisted her up again on the white crest 
of a wave, and some of the passengers were very ill. One little 
child nearly died of exhaustion, the sea-sickness being so vio- 
lent ; he was one of the sickly family, none of whom were well 
any part of the voyage. He looked as white and pinched as a 
corpse, and his poor mother, worn out with nursing him,was 
hardly better. The steward kindly did what he could, and the 
captain grew really alarmed, for, contrary to law, he had sailed 
without a doctor on board, which, on any emigrant ship, is a 
serious breach of law. I forgot to say that before we left the 
Thames a health-officer came on board and called over the 
names of all the passengers, who had solemnly to attest that 
they were healthy and strong. We also had a prayer-meeting 
just before we started, a man with tracts leading it in the cabin 
of the Methodist family: he prayed for a happy voyage and 
God’s protection, and exhorted his few hearers to keep the 
Sabbath as well in their hearts as if they were on land among 
their own people; but the captain’s unsympathetic attitude 
did not help the well-meaning missionary much, and I fear 
the ship may be said to have a specially godless voyage. 

We had one traditional incident which was very interesting 
to all, the appearance of the “stowaway.” I had often read of 
such things: the reality was touching. A more emaciated, 
miserable object than this man I scarcely ever saw: hungry, 
woebegone, unshaven, humble, he slunk up the companion- 
way when we had been two days at sea, and without saying a 
word walked up to the captain. The latter was pacing the 
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deck, and had his back turned to the man at first: when he 
faced round and saw him (and probably the whole truth flashed 
upon him before the man had spoken), the expression of anger 
and passion on his face was appalling. He ground his teeth and 
_ called out, “Who the h—are you?” and before the poor 
wretch had time to finish his short, pitiful answer, “A stow- 
away, sir,” the captain poured out such a torrent of oaths and 
curses that if words could kill, the man would have been struck 
dead quicker than by lightning. He had taken care to keep out 
of sight till after the pilot had left, else the captain’s threat of 
sending him ashore in the first boat he met would certainly 
have been fulfilled. The matter ended as it usually does: the 
man was sent forward to work his passage, and after a few 
days, when food and clean water had restored him, he worked 
with a will, and became rather a favorite. He was tall and stal- 
wart and held his head high when he left the ship, for no man 
worked harder than he did through the voyage. 

As we got out into mid-ocean there were a thousand new 
excitements — the beautiful harmless lightning in the east, 
showing in the pitch-dark night a tracery of dark clouds pen- 
ciled for a moment against the rosy brilliancy of what looked 
like Fairyland; the phosphoric water, which we took up in a 
bucket and examined after admiring it in the wake of the ship, 
the increasing gorgeousness of the sunsets as we neared the 
New World; the spouting of small whales not a quarter of a 
mile from the ship; the shoals of clumsy black porpoises, gam- 
boling and turning on their sides ; the solitary bird that perched 
on the mast, the masses of Gulf-weed ; the ever-varying beauty 
of the water, now green, now blue, now purple in the sunlight 
or dark gray and foamy white under the ruffling wind; the 
gradual fogs that encircled us for a week on the Banks, with the 
weird fog-horn sounding every five minutes; the fast yacht 
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that had won for America the Anglo-American Atlantic race 
returning from the Isle of Wight; the sky-mirage of a ship 
standing keel upward; and the sight of a real steamer going 
from New York to Liverpool. But notwithstanding all such 
diversions the time hung heavily on our hands, and the long 
voyage of nearly seven weeks wore out the patience of all. 

On one of the last days of July the pilot came on board with 
the latest New York newspapers, and then for the first time 
did we hear of the outbreak of the Franco-German War. Some 
of the passengers were seriously alarmed, and anxiously in- 
quired whether the war was going on anywhere near their 
places of destination. The pilot was a young Jersey-man, un- 
commonly tall and proportionately strong ; as we passed Long 
Branch he showed us the principal hotels through his telescope 
and descanted on the glories of that seaside place. Two nights 
afterward, or rather early in the morning just before dawn, a 
tug came alongside, and our captain bargained with her cap- 
tain for the price of the towage into port: it was long before 
they came to terms. I heard all this through my open porthole, 
and for the first time saw one of those busy, puffing little 
vessels whose activity, self-importance, and, I must add, use- 
fulness, have always reminded me of the fussiness of a stout 
little attorney. On the first of August, a terribly hot day, we 
entered New York harbor, and if ever I saw a scene that might 
be called fairy-like, it was that. The port had all the aspect of 
a tropical one, with dark waving branches of the ailanthus 
suggesting palm trees, while the heat, the intense blue of sky 
and sea, the dazzling sun, the white buildings of the forts, all 
gave the scene a thoroughly southern look. Joined to this was 
the crowd and activity of a northern seaport, the masses of 
shipping, the Old-World look of the great spire of Trinity, and 
the countless towers and spires of the two cities, whose godli- 
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ness it would not be safe to reckon by the number of their 
churches ; the ferry-boats, a novel sight to us; and the great 
white, moving island, our namesake, the Plymouth Rock, which 
I saw then for the first and only time starting on her noon trip 
_to Long Branch. The bays of Naples and Genoa are the most 
celebrated for their beauty, but that of New York is in my 
opinion far finer. A boat came to take off the cabin passenger, 
who bade us a cordial goodbye, and reiterated his liberal but 
vague offers of help, and a health-officer came on board to 
inspect the steerage passengers. It was a mere form. Mean- 
while, or rather just before we entered the port, there had been 
a great jubilee among the passengers, a donning of Sunday 
clothes, a reckless throwing away of tin cups and pans, mat- 
tresses and blankets, a scuffle in the hold as the baggage was 
hauled out and distributed, after which every one who had 
money deposited in the captain’s hands for safekeeping during 
the voyage went to reclaim it, and, sad to say, found his re- 
sources already diminished by debts contracted to the steward 
for ale and porter, if not worse, or by foolish little bets with 
fellow-passengers. The custom-house officers came on board, 
and found one or two contraband articles, but cannot be said 
to have been hard on any one: we had been very much atraid 
for some pieces of unmade-up calico for morning dresses which 
we had in our trunks. At last the tug took us off to Castle 
Garden, making two trips till all had been landed, and we 
found ourselves in that large round building, so novel and 
strange to our eyes — the galleries on one side and part of the 
floor covered with small domestic settlements, in which a 
rampart of trunks and some blankets for curtains made an 
improvised tent, for privacy rather than protection; and the 
official part, looking crowded and uncomfortable. We did not 
stay long, but went through the tourniquet gate, passed the 
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tribunal — where I first came across the genus “politician,” 
heard much joking and more swearing from men with dirty 
shirts and diamond rings — and were then free and friendless 
and absolute strangers in the great city. 

There is hardly a more forlorn feeling to be experienced than 
that. Some of our fellow-passengers went off, as directed, to 
the respective depots whence the emigrant-trains for the West 
took their departure; others to the Panama steamship, on 
their way to California; others, less lucky, were absorbed by 
the usual emigrant boarding-houses that line the river-side. A 
little later, when cooped up in the huge city, how I longed for 
the fate of the western-bound emigrants, and what hardships 
I could willingly have undergone for the sake of fresh air and 
a sight of green fields! We knew absolutely nothing of New 
York except that there was a street called Broadway and a 
great park. We stopped first at a hotel on Castle Garden 
Square (it was not a pleasant, shady green at that time) to get 
something to eat, but either we found the people rude or the 
price too high, I forget which, and hungry and bewildered we 
wandered on. A little farther, in a by-street below Beaver, and 
in a much less pretentious place, we found civility and a plate 
of oysters, and were thankful for the rest. I tried a mixture of 
vinegar, molasses and water, which I had heard one of the 
sailors describe as a delicious, cool draught, but not knowing 
the right proportions made a very unsavory mess, which I was 
glad enough to leave. We had the address of a person living 
in Oak Street, and not having the remotest idea of where and 
what Oak Street was, started to find it. At every step the sur- 
roundings grew more unpleasant, and when we asked our way 
people stared at us disagreeably. At last the little crooked 
alley, with its crazy-looking tenements and skeleton balconies 
full of dirty clothes and dirtier babies, came in sight : we per- 
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severed, and found the number, the entrance being through 
one of those narrow, dingy lanes briefly described in advertise- 
ments as “No. So-and-So, Back.”” We even went a little way 
up the stairs, but gave it up at last, preferring a chance wan- 
dering through the streets to such unsavory certainties as 
these. Then, after we had made our way on to the docks again, 
we got into a car from sheer fatigue and because we saw Central 
Park written on it, we went on for nearly an hour till we 
came to the park, and breathed again. Here we got some 
lemonade at a clean stall, and as I saw the man put a straw 
into it, I used it at first, but found a draught of the iced drink 
much pleasanter after all. We took a few turns among the 
trees, and went round a pond where children were feeding the 
swans, and wished that there was no need of seeking any other 
roof than that of those drooping, shady boughs over the quiet 
seats. Our whole fortune consisted of fifteen dollars, and 
though we were “green,” we knew enough to be sure that that 
would not last two of us many days. 

We sauntered down Broadway, very tired and wondering 
when the street would come to an end, but still interested in 
the southern and, to my mind, specially Neapolitan, look of 
the side streets, shaded by the ailanthus trees, with the frequent 
fruit-stalls full of bananas, grapes, peaches and other exotic 
fruits, as they would be called in England, and with the cool 
white costumes and straw hats of the men, whose dress and 
complexion, so unlike the formal and bulky Englishman’, 
seemed to defy the effects of heat. I do not remember that we 
noticed the stores much: no doubt we were too tired. Passing 
some of the hotels, with their cool restaurants and marble 
tables in full view, we debated drowsily whether we should ven- 
ture to go in: I think, so exhausted were we, that we would 
have given our little all for one night’s rest in order that after 
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one good sleep we might have felt able to decide, to work, to 
struggle. Each hotel, however, looked too much above our 
means, and we walked on and on till we got to the Stevens 
House, and saw that there were no more to choose from. Here 
we went in: it was late, and the waiter grumbled at having to 
bring us our very meagre supper, for it was past meal-time. 
Though the rooms here were dismal and I was nearly ill with 
heat and fatigue, still the rest in a clean bed and the sight of 
proper bathing arrangements had a wonderful effect, and after 
breakfast next morning we felt like new beings. I have spent 
the night in that house once since that, but under much altered 
circumstances, when we marched boldly through a crowded 
breakfast-room, and regardless of rules, I fed my pet dog on 
the best beefsteak and sweet-cakes. 

The next day, though refreshed and more hopeful, we were 
still sadly unsettled, and saw nothing more feasible than to 
walk up Broadway, as we had yesterday walked down. The 
sight of the inviting restaurant of the St. Charles Hotel made 
us go in there and ask fora room : theprice was tolerably cheap, 
especially as the “European plan” gives one the choice of 
inexpensive or extravagant meals. The room was one of those 
New York anomalies known as a dark room; that is, the sleep- 
ing part was, while the other, shut off by folding doors, was an 
irregular triangle, with one window on the street, and a chilling 
marble table in the middle. It was very cheerless, but still a 
temporary roost. Now came a good deal of trouble about the 
baggage, which had been left at Castle Garden in our first 
uncertainty, and to recover which no end of “red tape” had 
literally to be “paid out.” We got it at last, once more were 
able to wear something more presentable than our travelling- 
dresses. But the comfort did not last above three days: we 
had pleasant, cheap meals in the restaurant, and made friends 
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with the colored waiter who served our table, and who told us 
of his voyage to England as cook on board a steamer. The 
abundance of ice was a great luxury, and the wonderful, novel 
watermelon, with its huge proportions and frozen-snow taste, 
_was as delicious as it was picturesque. By and by, however, a 
stranger, the editor of a sporting paper, came to see us with 
the charitable intention of suggesting to us a change of abode, 
as, he said, this hotel was so much of a resort for theatrical 
people that he was sure we should prefer not staying in it. We 
were as grateful as surprised at his kind interference, and indeed 
our money was running so short that it was, even if on no other 
ground, imperative to leave. Still, we were not able to leave 
before going through another unpleasant experience, for it was 
not easy to find another home, and as the meals had to be paid 
for then and there at the office of the restaurant, our slender 
means gave out before we had time to devise some new plan. 
For twenty-four hours we ate nothing, and by the end of that 
time we knew what hunger meant. By selling a pair of plain 
_ gold ear-rings we got three or four dollars, but the sale and the 
questions and the inquisitive looks were full as disagreeable as 
the search after Oak Street had been. The big French loaf we 
bought and brought home under cover of a waterproof cloak 
proved the best-seasoned meal we had had in our lives, though 
the contrast with the rough plenty on board the Plymouth 
Rock seemed to exalt the latter into a series of banquets. But 
the hotel bill was unpaid, and our poor store was equal to one- 
third of it, while it was yet necessary that we should leave. 
Providence smoothed over what threatened to be the worst 
trouble we had got into, and another stranger offered us a tem- 
porary home with him and his wife if we would come. It was 
on a Sunday. Here again the comical was mingled with the 
tragical, and our exit would have been well described only by 
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the pen of Dumas. Our trunks we must of course leave behind 
us, as was only fair, as security for the future payment of our 
bill ; but there were things that we could not do without, so we 
resorted to the smuggler’s trick of putting on all the clothing 
we needed, which of a broiling August noon was hardly com- 
fortable. A bag, such as one often uses for shopping purposes, 
was enough to hold the little necessaries which our pockets 
could not contain, and thus accoutred we left the hotel and 
went to the first place we could call home. How comfortable 
the kitchen seemed! It was also the dining and sitting room 
and baby’s nursery, but our friend had a parlor for professional 
purposes, very nicely furnished, but still overhung with that 
cheerless air which the “best room” cannot fail of having. 
This was in a tenement-house, but of a different kind from 
those awful burrows down town. It was near Stuyvesant 
Square, and the rooms were on the ground floor, two of them, 
however (the centre ones of the suite), dark. The kitchen was 
clean, cheerful and comparatively cool: our hosts were young 
and open-hearted, fond of seclusion and of books, and very 
bright and hopeful. We had a happy time there for six weeks, 
but the chance of finding suitable employment did not grow 
hourly more certain. When it did, at last, it unluckily necessi- 
tated our going farther down toward the “slums.” We had no 
furniture, nor any money to buy any, and boarding, the only 
resource of the ignorant, seemed our fate. Still, with the ex- 
perience of six subsequent years before my eyes, I can say I 
believe we made a mistake in beginning a life in which one has 
no interest, little privacy and less comfort. 

Our first boarding-house was a most woeful specimen. It 
was in Chambers Street, at a corner, and had the customary 
liquor-saloon on the ground floor. The “family entrance” was 
at the side, and the dining room of course inthe basement. The 
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first room that was shown us was very small and stuffy, and 
nearly filled by a large double bed, which on examining we 
found to be full of bugs. The landlady was indignant when this 
was pointed out to her, but not being able to resist the evidence 
of her senses, had the mattresses shaken out and the bedstead 
cleaned, assuring us that it was “all right” now. But an hour’s 
sleep convinced us of the contrary, and as it was late, and we 
had no faith in any more cleansings, we appropriated a corner 
room at the end of the passage, took our things there and slept 
comfortably. The two clean iron bedsteads, small and hard 
were much more inviting, and the next morning we told the 
landlady that we meant to stay in our new room. Again she 
expostulated, and demanded fifty cents a week more from each 
of us (we only paid five dollars each). I believe she got it 
eventually, but we kept the room and lived there in compara- 
tive comfort for over a month. Various strange, sad things 
happened there. One night there wasa fight in the saloon below 
(we were fortunately two floors above it, and heard but little 
of the usual noise), and one man was taken to his room with a 
bad cut in his leg, which confined him to his bed more than a 
week. The landlady was very graphic in her description of his 
wounds when she came to us to borrow books for him. Then 
we had a neighbor terribly given to drinking, but strangely 
gentle in his intoxication, and one evening, toward dark, on 
coming home to our room, we found him established on my 
bed, peaceably sleeping in his clothes, very drunk, but as quiet 
as a lamb when wakened by the landlady with no gentle hand. 
He apologized the next morning in a way that went to one’s 
heart. Another time I heard him stumbling along the passage 
to his room, the door of which opened at right angles to ours, 
but immediately contiguous, and hardly had he reached his 
own than he fell backward, dropping and extinguishing his 
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candle, and bursting open our door, which had only a defective 
bolt to close it. There he lay across the threshold, groaning now 
and then. I was alone, and was afraid to wake him, yet fearful 
that he had hurt himself by his fall. At last some one came, 
picked him up and helped him into his own room and bed and 
I heard him gently thanking his friend and feebly muttering 
that he was sorry to give him this trouble. 

Another time a far worse thing took place, though not 7 the 
house. A man, declared to be sober at the time, came into the 
saloon, asked for a drink, quietly took it, and intimated to the 
bystanders that that was his last drink, as he was about to 
shoot himself. He was young and healthy, and dressed in his 
Sunday clothes. The men laughed at him, and he went out. 
Two minutes after, a loud report drew all heads to the window 
and a crowd round the youth, who had shot himself through 
the heart with a revolver. The blood spurted up from his heart, 
and even as the people raised him, his growing livid pallor 
showed that he had aimed but too straight. He died shortly 
after he was carried into the house. He was a young mechanic, 
in good work, who had been jilted or otherwise disappointed in 
love, and in a fit of what is called temporary insanity had ended 
his life in this sad way. One reads of such things every day, but 
to live in the midst of them brings the horror home to one in 
a far different way. The place grew to our minds so associated 
with horrors that we longed to move. There were other items 
not more pleasant, and chiefly the meals. I do not mean the 
food, for that was good and abundant; indeed, as an English 
traveller, who had had opportunities of stopping atthe miners’ 
inns in districts close upon the Rocky Mountains, once said to 
me, that the roughest man in America eats better food, and is 
more particular about it, than many an English farmer or 
shopkeeper. We had good meat, and a variety of it, plenty of 
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vegetables and good coffee, besides bread, butter, milk and 
plain cakes. But the “guests” and the waiting-girl were rather 
trying. The former, mostly truckmen and cart-drivers, with a 
few mechanics, swore terribly at every other word, and the 
latter, a bold slatternly girl, waited on the table at breakfast 
with bare dirty feet and uncombed, often “‘unput-up,” hair. 

Before we left the house Providence sent us another friend, a 
clergyman, who was untiringly kind to us in a thousand ways, 
and was eventually the means of our getting comfortable and 
respectable lodgings. We made an effort to find such ourselves, 
and got together a few addresses from the Herald, but each 
place was beyond our means, six and seven dollars apiece being 
what was asked in the most modest houses. At last we were 
directed by our new friend to a street not far from the East 
River and opening into Grand Street and East Broadway, and 
_ I went there alone to make inquiries one evening about six 
o’clock. The landlady came down; I hadalready, in the mean- 
while, made friends with her beautiful Newfoundland dog. She 
asked no questions, and I knew she was a lady. It was a poor 
house, and the boarders not very high in the social scale, but 
again it was home. She was one of the kindest friends we ever 
knew, and we moved with her when she went up town to an 
unfashionable street, which seemed paradise to me because one 
could see from the back windows the East River, with Ward, 
Randall and Blackwell’s Islands, and the green shore of Long 
Island with its pretty, tiny villas, behind which I afterward 
found oak woods and wild flowers and farms, and first took a 
country walk after more than two years’ constant residence in 
the city. Staten Island was our next glimpse of the country in 
its summer glory, just as I had seen it the day we landed, when 
it looked like a dream. The reality did not belie the dream, and 
we had kind, hospitable friends there. Gradually, though we 
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still occasionally went through “hard times,” and one Christ- 
mas we had to sell a few books to get enough for our car-fare 
down town to go to a pleasant family Christmas dinner, we 
drifted back into civilized society, and at last, to our great joy, 
escaped from bricks and mortar to various country places in 
many parts of the States, found many friends and made many 
homes, and are no longer the two helpless emigrants who landed 
in so forlorn a way in the bewildering city of New York. 


IDA, COUNTESS OF GAINSBOROUGH. MOTHER OF LADY BLANCHE 
AND BRIDESMAID TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


LADY BLANCHE 


Photograph taken in Rome. 
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EXTON CHURCH ! 


“THE LITTLE Church of St. Thomas a Becket, at Exton in the 
county of Rutland, is the only Catholic Church in the county, 
and so may claim to interest those who otherwise might not 
care to examine it. 

“The foundress, as devoted a lover and patroness of art as 
she was a holy and noble-minded Christian matron, lies buried 
near the high altar. The church is built in the traditional cross- 
shape, and has an apsidal end pierced by several beautiful 
windows, the stone tracery of which is in the style of the thir- 
teenth century. The rose-window at the west end is copied 
from one in the (now Protestant) cathedral of Lausanne, where 
the writer saw the sketch of it made at the foundress’ desire, 
by the architect to whom the future building of the church was 
to be entrusted. The beautiful and simple porch to the north 
of the church, the little belfry where an old bell found among 
the ruins of the old manor-house of Exton rings the daily 
Angelus of restored Catholic belief, the spacious and massive 
vault, where a plain stone altar is erected for Mass for the 
dead ; the side chapel of St. Ida, the patron saint of the foun- 
dress ; the Lady Chapel, with its more elaborate yet chastely 
traceried window ; the soft surroundings of garden, plantation, 
and terrace, with the view on the opposite hill of the old church, 
once Catholic, which three hundred years of false belief have 
only surrounded -vith a more touching pathos, as of a noble 
captive chained to a meaner rival’s car —all this, and the 


1 Taken from Lady Blanche’s article, “Eastlake’s History of the Gothic Revival 
in England.” 
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knowledge that within the Tudor mansion which has replaced 
the ruined manor dwell the family of the foundress, and es- 
pecially the one destined to finish her church and enshrine her 
memory therein, makes this personal recollection of St. Thomas’ 
fame and its charming architect very hallowed and sweet to 
think on. 

“Many pray in this church, of which the stone interior with 
its carven and arched tribune, and its broad, oak-panelled 
western recess, is as lovely as its exterior with its high roof and 
broken outline — many pray there to whom this recollection 
is as dear as holy. May those who have prayed with us remem- 
ber us in their prayers, both he who has borne the burden of 
the day and its heat, and they to whom he has taught the way 
of taking up the same cross and bearing it to the same fruitful 


and happy end.” 


Lady Blanche’s mother was granddaughter of King William 
IV (H.R.H. William Henry Duke of Clarence), and first 
daughter of Elis. Fitz Clarence and William George (Hay) 
Earl of Erroll (an hereditary Scottish Earldom). 


MEMORIALS IN EXTON CHURCH 


1 In Exton Church, Rutland, England, is a medallion profile 
portrait, in white marble, of Elizabeth Chapman, the farmer’s 
daughter, who married successively the sixth Earl of Gains- 
borough, and his cousin, Tom Noel, known in the family annals 
as a famous sportsman. On either side of her portrait are those, 
also in medallions, of her two husbands; and she herself is 
buried beneath this monument, opposite the family pew. 
Before going across the lawn to look at her other portrait, in 
peeress’ robes, it is worth while to glance at the few old relics 

1 By Lady Blanche Murphy. From Leslie’s Popudar Monthly, February, 188r. 
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the little church can boast, in the shape of an ancient six-sided 
font, with half-effaced carvings, and in the choir opposite 
Elizabeth, Lady Gainsborough, the massive altar tomb of one 
Nicholas, a crusader — a full-length figure in coat of mail, his 
hands crossed on his breast, and his feet crossed (in token of his 
having fought the Saracens), and leaning against a dog. In the 
churchyard there are also two “‘brasses,” or brazen tombplates, 
removed from the floor of the church, with scarcely legible in- 
scriptions ; and close to them is the ivied wall, with the carved, 
arched gate, which is the only division between the lawn and 
the churchyard. I wish truth and poetry could be so far recon- 
ciled as to allow the gate to be called a lych-gate, or corpse-gate 
(lych is an old Saxon word, akin to the German word J/eiche, 
corpse), such as were once universal in old English church- 
yards, and the use of which is now being revived. These gates 
are generally covered stone archways, with stone seats at each 
side, where, in former times, when coffins were always borne 
by hand into the church, the bearers rested themselves, and 
set the coffin down, while the portion of the burial service 
which was intended to be read at the church door was gone 
through. Time and neglect have to answer for the destruction 
or disuse of many such gates, but at present the custom of read- 
ing a portion of the service at this outer entrance has re- 
appeared, together with the lych-gate. 

Exton Church, which can boast of no “restoring” tenden- 
cies, since its last owner was almost a Baptist, and its present 
one a Roman Catholic, does not possess this gate, but it has a 
rather rare family memento in its series of banners, bearing 
the arms of six or eight successive lords of the manor. They 
hang from the roof, one over each pillar in the nave, and some 
are as tattered as the battle standards in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. I never saw funeral banners elsewhere, though at one 
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time the custom must have been common; but every one will 
remember the banners of the Knights of the Garter, hung 
over their magnificent carved stalls in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

A rather prim and conventional monument is one com- 
memorating three maiden sisters who bequeathed to the head 
of their family the substantial possession of a large London 
house. An irreverent friend, passing this monument, once 
suggested that the female figure bending overa(tea)urn must be 
lamenting the weakness of the contents. Opposite this is the 
magniloquent tablet setting forth the virtues of the great hero 
of the family, the central figure, round whom fond domestic 
traditions have grown and multiplied, and who is here gravely 
praised for his “loyalty to two sovereigns” (the two Charleses), 
“his conjugal fidelity to four wives, and his paternal indulgence 
to nineteen children.” 

But by far the most interesting tombs are those of the Har- 
ingtons, to whom the manor belonged originally. There are 
two, with recumbent figures, life-size, alabaster against a black 
marble dado, much like a large bedstead. The long massive 
folds of satin, and the ruffs and Elizabethan farthingales are 
elaborately carved, and even the lace laboriously copied in 
detail; while, by way of a bas-relief, on the base of the monu- 
ments is sculptured a patriarchal array of children, the sons in 
armor on one side, the daughters in Court dress on the other, 
kneeling in Indian file, with hands uplifted and palms joined 
in prayer, and forming a graduated scale of sizes, like steps, 
denoting their various ages. 

One of these worthies was chosen guardian to a royal’ prin- 
cess — Elizabeth, daughter of James I, and afterward Queen 
of Bohemia. In Exton Park is shown, among a grove of old 
oaks, where the spotted deer troop together, a raisedj grass 
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terrace, where tradition, which has named it “The Queen’s 
Walk,” says that she used to take her daily “constitutional.” 
Mabel, the sister and co-heir of John, Lord Harington, 
married Sir Andrew Noel, of Brook, a favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who knighted him in 1585. Of him a biographer says, 
pithily, that he lived “in that state of magnificence as to 
equalise the Barons of great worth; and for person, parentage, 
grace, gesture, valour and many other excellent parts (amongst 
which, skill in musick) he was of the first rank in the Court.” 
His portrait hangs in the large drawing room of the house — a 
severe type, the features somewhat hard, the dress black and 
apparently costly. He is said to have died as became so accom- 
plished a courtier. “‘ Being challenged by an Italian gentleman 
at the ‘baloune’ ” (a kind of play with a great ball tossed with 
wooden braces upon the arm), “he used therein such violent 
action, and did so overheat his blood, that he fell into a burning 
fever, and thereof shortly after died.” 

The tradition of lavishness and display seems to have been 
_ less fatal to the Noels than it was to some other families, for 
Andrew’s son, Edward, was created Baron Noel of Ridlington 
by James I, who it is expressly said, “took notice of his hos- 
pitality, and his great merits and abilities.” 

Prudent marriages brought land and money to the Noel 
stock, and Edward laid the foundations of a great fortune by 
marrying an heiress, Juliana Hicks, the daughter of an en- 
nobled London merchant, who had a lovely house and.a large 
estate in Gloucestershire — the place where all the poetry and 
romance of the family history centred in the next generation, 
when the civil wars made that part of the country a continuous 
battlefield. 

A companion picture to Andrew Noel is that of his friend, 
the Duke of Buckingham, chiefly noticeable from the color of 
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his rich dress — crimson, from top to toe. And there are several 
of the Berties, Earls of Lindsey — one by Van Dyke, a half- 
length, in armor, with a scarf and deep lace collar falling over 
the shoulders; the countenance is very frank, open and loyal. 
He was Lord High Chamberlain of England. His sister mar- 
ried a Noel — Anna Lindsey, whose picture in the dining room 
shows a lordly, dashing woman, in flowing, fashionable Stuart 
draperies. Robert Bertie (the Van Dyke) wasa stanch cavalier, 
and was killed at Edgehill, whence his body was brought by a 
faithful servant; and a few marbles and common coins that 
were found in his pocket are still preserved in the Gloucester- 
shire house. 

Elizabeth Chapman’s portrait is a large, life-size one, and 
her beauty seems to have been just of that compelling kind 
which has so often been the excuse of men in hours of passion. 
Black eyes and hair, and cheeks like a rose, but not much depth 
of expression ; a proud look, a graceful figure, a dash of coquetry 
in her pose. She wears her crimson velvet and white ermine 
bravely, and holds a coronet in her hand. She was the daughter 
of one of Lord Gainsborough’s chief and oldest tenants; and 
the Chapmans, her kinsmen, are still in the same house, more 
than two hundred years old. 

The details of the courtship are not given in any written 
annals ; the fact of their marriage tells all that is necessary, and 
fancy is free to picture the rest. In that pretty, rich, but tame 
scenery, any one can reconstruct the old romance. She had 
her orchard and her dairy, no doubt, and wore cotton dresses 
at work ; they could meet at the stile between two meadows, or 
on the edge of a little wood; he would ride past her father’s 
house, and make an errand such as would induce the farmer 
to ask his landlord in, and call on his daughter to bring their 
guest a horn of ale; she would see him at church, dressed in her 
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Photograph by Lady Clare King, niece of Lady Blanche. 
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best, in which, by modern analogies at least, she could never 
have looked so charming as in the picturesque disorder of her 
working clothes ; and so on, and so on, through the old wheel of 
small incidents which, to every successive lover, are more 
absorbing than the fall of empires or the wars of churches, 
until the perhaps reluctant, perhaps infatuated, and certainly 
headlong young earl made her a great and titled lady. And 
yet, after all, she spoiled the romance by marrying again, and 
this time she chose her husband’s cousin, “Jolly Tom,” the 
sportsman, whose portrait hangs over the fireplace in the 
billiard room — a half-length, in great hunting-coat, a horn 
strapped over his shoulder, and a great hound’s head just under 
his fondling hand. “Tom” looks very domestic, and rather 
commonplace — a good, placid husband, no doubt. Of him, 
nothing has survived except the tradition of his love for field 
sports. 

A rather suggestive portrait of a historical personage of that 
minor order which supplies the real interest of history, is that 
of the dwarf, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who had adventures as 
good as Sinbad’s and Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s, for he equipped 
a galley at his own expense and fought the Algerines on the 
Barbary Coast at a time when they were thought resistless 
enemies ; and when he came home he was thrown into prison 
as a recusant, because his religion differed from that estab- 
lished by law. But his social fame depended mainly on his 
stature, which is said to have been little over two feet ; and the 
fact of his portrait just fitting in over the dining-room door, 
recalls the great feat upon which his reputation rests — of 
hiding himself in an enormous venison pie, baked on purpose, 
and set before King Charles I by some of his facetious and 
hare-brained favorites. 

Some of these portraits, that are not family ones, have the 
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most interesting associations, as, to quote one more, that of 
Mrs. Siddons, on one side of a large fireplace in a long, narrow, 
oak-wainscoted room which served as the general gathering- 
place and cozy nook of the whole house. Of this grand picture, 
the story is told that Sir Joshua Reynolds threw down the 
brush in despair, telling her it was impossible to paint her eye- 
brows, and that she, half in fun, said, “Allow me to try them” ; 
and daubing the brush on, produced something which the 
painter excitedly called to her to let alone, as she had precisely 
hit it. And so the picture remains, but an uninitiated eye sees 
only a pair of very strong, bushy, dark eyebrows, over piercing 
eyes. The costume is rich and dark, a profusion of heavy 
golden embroidery over a deep blue robe, but indefinite, as it 
is connected with no special “part” ; she wears a diadem, and 
has one arm outstretched and one foot set forward, almost 
crossing the other, in a rather strained position. The features 
are strong, and the expression almost fierce. 

How many pleasant gatherings that room — half hall, half 
writing-room — has seen, after hunting parties, when the tea- 
table was set, and the wood fire — that rare luxury in England 
— blazed merrily under the great, heavy, carved old mantle- 
piece, topped with great Chinese jars! A stained glass window, 
with the arms and mottoes of the Noels, takes up all one end 
of the long, narrow room, and the other gives place for a wind- 
ing stair of oak, broad and shiny, with tiers of portraits up the 
walls on the sides. It was one of the most picturesque rooms 
in the house, especially if you had imagination enough to 
believe that that ancient carved armchair had really belonged, 
as its story has it, to the great Cardinal Wolsey himself. 
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V 
COUNTRY LIFE IN ENGLAND! 


A meet is a very pretty sight, but never more so than when 
it takes place in front of an old manor where the hunting- 
breakfast is going on. This carries one back to the days of our 
grandfathers, and gives to the sport of fox-hunting a certain 
traditional air of poetry. The servants, whose livery is almost 
a costume in itself, carry trays of substantial refreshments and 
foaming tankards of old ale among the farmers and profes- 
sional sportsmen, while the friends and county neighbors of the 
host circulate through the house, lighting up our nineteenth 
century dead-level of dress by their scarlet, or, to speak more 
technically, their pink coats. This word is used to denote the 
color the coat ought to have after a good sporting season ; for 
it is as inglorious in a true sportsman to wear a new and undis- 
colored garment as it would be for a soldier to bear an un- 
harmed standard or unbroken weapon out of the battle. In 
many counties, the full dress for dinner of those who are known 
as sportsmen is a scarlet coat, the rest of the dress being the 
ordinary costume of our day; and very gratifying it is to see 
the old custom kept up by the gentlemen of the midland coun- 
ties, where fox-hunting is in its glory. At the meet, not a few 
ladies appear, some on horseback, devoted followers of their 
brothers and husbands in the chase, some in carriages, with 
their little children prettily dressed in red, or otherwise sugges- 
tively clad. The host’s wife or daughters come out among the 
hounds, perhaps in the graceful riding-habit, or more often in 
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jaunty little cloth suits, with red feathers coquettishly peeping 
out of a sealskin cap. The hounds are all collected in front of 
the hall steps, and answer whenever called by name by the 
huntsmen. At last the cavalcade is off, and winds past the 
margin of the park and grounds, till the sound of the horn and 
the crack of the whip die away in the distance, to be heard 
again a few hours later, when the whole field, after making a 
circuit of, say, ten miles, returns to some cover near the house, 
where the unhappy fox is caught at last. Boys follow the 
hounds as soon as they can ride, and, indeed, sometimes per- 
form feats that make them heroes in a small way in the eyes of 
their companions. A few years ago, the youngest son? of the 
chief land owner of the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire, dis- 
tinguished himself in this way, and upon a tiny gray pony, 
Asperne by name, kept so close to the huntsmen that he was 
always first in at the death, and many a time was the first to 
break a gap through a hedge or a stone wall, through which the 
whole field would follow him. He often brought home “the 
brush” (a fox’s tail), and the sportsmen from the opposite side 
of the county used to ride ten or twelve miles to the next meet 
to see the wonderful boy whose exploits and reckless daring 
were in everyone’s mouth. 

The early autumn, before the fox-hunting has regularly 
begun, brings its own pleasures with it, one of which is a nut- 
ting expedition. This generally involves a tea-picnic — a far 
more amusing affair than the conventional mid-day meal 
known by that name, and devoted to the consumption of sand- 
wiches, cold meat, salad, and soda-water. This tea-picnic has 
often occupied a pleasant afternoon within our own recollec- 
tion, especially when a very informal party of young foreign 
guests were gatheredat E 
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tive of Germany, a young man high in office at the former 
Hanoverian Court, who bore a remarkable likeness to Prince 
Albert, and to whom the Queen even spoke of this, to her, 
touching fact. Very fresh and childlike was this young Prince 
Ss , and very different from certain of his English contem- 
poraries, who, at eighteen declare that life is a dore, and amuse- 
ment a sham. These are the men who discredit our century, 
and belie nature herself. They affect to have no faith in woman 
and no hope in religion. We have known one of these when he 
first began to go into society. He was fresh and charming, said 
the most innocent, boyish things in a fearless, truthful way 
that was especially winning. Add to this that he was uncom- 
monly good-looking, with dark hair and eyes such as are not 
often met with in England, and was an only son, heir to a fine 
Northern property, part of the family house dating as far back 
as the twelfth century. We met him two seasons later, and he 
was hardly recognizable. The same handsome features, but 
with a wearied, listless air marring them; in his voice no anima- 
tion, in his manner not a trace of that early frankness that was 
his greatest charm. He used to seem like a girl of seventeen ; 
now he was, morally speaking, a misanthrope of five and thirty ! 
He owned himself that all amusements, even dancing (which 
was a special accomplishment of his), dored him, and that there 
was nothing but pigeon-shooting that excited him! Even dur- 
ing the famous matches at Hurlingham (a villa near London 
where the pigeon-shooting is done, and which has become of 
late one of the most recherché haunts of fashionable idlers, and 
a field for the display of the loveliest toilets), this young victim 
of ennui hardly vouchsafed to seem interested ; yet beneath all 
this was a soul worthy of great things; a will, that, guided 
aright, might achieve much good to society or even to the 
country; and a personality eminently fitted for moral and 
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intellectual success. And this energy was being thus wasted by 
day, while, according to his own confession, billiards occupied 
the greater part of his nights! Poor England, indeed, when her 
manliness is thus thrown away! Who would not look back 
with pride and regret to the days of the “good old English 
gentleman,” with his boisterous and rough pursuits, his fox- 
hunting and his farming, but, withal, his healthful vitality and 
his active usefulness ? 

Beside the young German, so pleasant a contrast to the 
blasé youth of London drawing rooms, there was round the 
gypsy kettle in the woods of E a Spaniard as good-natured 
as he was stately ; and strange to say, here was another royal 
likeness! Many might have mistaken him for the Prince of 
Wales. Other Spaniards, too, there were, more lively and not 
less good-natured, one with a smile that was irresistibly comic, 
the other with the profile of a St. Ignatius, and principles and 
habits that well suited his appearance. The English girls of 
the party were well matched with their companions, and looked 
very picturesque as they toasted immense slices of bread at 
the end of forked sticks at least a yard and a half long! The 
tawny golden hair of one, the willow-like figure and gravely 
childish glee of another, the restless activity of a third!, as they 
all joined in the search for dry firewood, made a pretty subject 
for an artist ; and, in the midst of the bustle, the father, enjoy- 
ing the young people’s fun, gave a touch of pathos that much 
enhanced the beauty of the rustic scene. 

A drive home through the tall bracken, and along the grassy 
roads of the numerous plantations, perhaps a rapid visit to 
deserted “‘Fort Henry,” and a row to the Echo, sufficed to fill 
up the evening, and a project for paying a visit to an old 
Quaker tenant on the morrow would perhaps be discussed 
during dinner. 


1 Lady Blanche and her two sisters. 
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It is no wonder that foreigners grow enthusiastic over this 
side of English life; the pity is that so many rush to England 
and leave it again before they have a chance of seeing a family 
gathering in the country; those who have not seen it know 
little more of English society than we do of the fruits of the 
West Indies after we have tasted them in the shape of candied 
peel and preserved jellies. Drawing-room life is the same in 
Paris, St. Petersburg, or New York; individualism thrives only 
in the country, and it is there the character of a nation should 


be studied. 


VI 
PARTS FROM VENITE ADOREMUS 


Ir comes to us, as a messenger of peace and love, a memory of 
home, a voice of the past, with the echo of unforgotten joys, 
and the refrain of ever-silent sorrows ; with the sacred thoughts 
_ of that most touching feast, Christmas, of the most tender 
mystery, the Infant-God ; with the human thoughts of friends 
gone from us and loved ones far away — Venite adoremus! * 
It conjures up pictures before us of a happy ignorant child- 
hood, peaceful as a meadow brook — a young life passed amid 
smiling hills, and fruitful vales, and woods where the honey- 
suckle twines round the old gnarled hawthorns, and the oak 
spreads its green, trembling tent over carpets of wild hyacinths. 
There, before the mind’s eye, rises the vision of a house, gray 
and picturesque, a broad, lovely terrace, and oriel windows 
looking down and beyond it into a sloping orchard. At the 
back, leaning on the grassy bank, dotted by firs and elms, 
lilacs and guelder-rose, and fragrant syringa and gold-bloom- 
ing laburnum, stands a gaunt old tower, clad in dark purple- 
berried ivy —a ghost tower, the haunt of mystery, over- 
shadowing the little cloister and the tall, gray roof of the 
chapel. But it is winter, and I have been forgetting that the 
Venite adoremus is a snowflower of devotion, a “Christmas 
rose,” not a red June rose, regal in its dusky, velvety mantle of 
richest, warmest color ; for now we hear the chant of the holy 
Christmas song, and the tapers are lighted on the stone-carved 
altar, where, on each side of the niched reredos, white angels 


1Lady Blanche touchingly speaks of her childhood at Campden. 
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kneel with their eternal torches, ever still, ever adoring, like 
some heavenly exile bound to earth’s temples by a divine spell, 
of which art holds the key. Above, the Annunciation is 
blazoned forth on the pictured window ; but you cannot see it 
now, the night blots out its fairness. 

Angels, again, on the frescoed wall, bear scrolls, whose silent 
voices chant a ceaseless Gloria to the Babe in the tabernacle — 
Laudamus te, Benedicimus te, Adoremus te,Glorificamus te—and 
the rest of the narrow chapel is dark and voiceless, save 
where a taper glimmers on the desk of the little, humble, 
harmonium, round which stand reverentially the few singers, 
whose only guerdon is the smile of the unseen but not unfelt 
God. Dark and dusky red are the hangings that tapestry the 
wall, bearing over their surface thick growths of the white 
fleur-de-lis; while above the simple benches of stained wood, 
at the back, rises a long, dark gallery. It was there I heard 
the first Midnight Mass I ever heard in my life. 

Venite adoremus! It brings back visions of a mother’s 
patient, doting love; of a gathering of friends; of pleasant, 
hushed talk of ghosts and spectres; of long, dark corridors, 
where the wind moaned like a soul in pain; of oriel windows, 
many-paned, through which came the distant sound of young 
owls hooting mournfully in the snow-covered plantations. 

How kind a mother the Church is! Are not all her feasts as 
many days of remembrances given to the past joys of home? 
Are they not a faultless calendar of our hopes and fears for 
years past? When the children, with earnest, unsuspicious 
gravity, debated upon the arrangements of the “crib,” what 
excitement! what interest! When the parents and the old 
retainers closed one room in mysterious silence, and decorated 
the glittering Christmas tree, what wonderment! what 


1 Chapel at Campden House. 
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whisperings !—and on the revelation, what delight ! When piles 
of blankets and warm clothing were distributed among the 
poor, what curiosity to see which child got the petticoat 
Eleanor! hemmed, or the jacket Frances! put together ! 

All this is in the voice of the Venite adoremus as it sounds 
faintly now through a half-opened door, a Sunday surprise in 
a house hardly given to much solemnity — a house far away’ 
from the old gabled homestead and the snow-veiled chapel 
roof. It comes to us, as a messenger of peace and love, a mem- 
ory of home, a voice of the past, with the echo of unforgotten 
joys, and the refrain of ever-silent sorrows; with the sacred 
thoughts of that most touching feast, Christmas, of that most 
tender mystery, the Infant-God; with the human thoughts of 
friends gone from us and loved ones far away — Venite 
adoremus. 

But it has other scenes to show, other memories to waken. 
It tells of a Southern church, gaudy and bedizened, full of 
frivolous worshippers, whose Christmas vigil has been kept in 
the ball room they have hurriedly left to listen to the operatic 
orchestra preparing its musical pyrotechnics for the dread 
moment of the Elevation. But pass we on to more congenial 
remembrances. 

And as this scene fades away, while the silence is again 
broken by the sweet song of home, Venite adoremus! we see 
another and a last picture dawning from the gray mist of 
memory. 

Not far from the old home (Campden) where the first Mid- 
night Mass of our childhood entranced our imagination is an- 
other house* — a home, too, in some sense, yet not the home 
that the mother hallowed in the dear, olden days, for now she 
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_ is present only in the spirit, and she never even saw the first 
Christmas snows in this new and stately hall. 

But a church, fair and carven, stands above her grave, and 
her loving heart is the first stone, the foundation-stone of the 
new shrine. Close above her resting-place is the altar, and close 
below, the organ. There Christmas is enthroned again, the 
Venite adoremus echoes once more through wreathed arches 
and festooned pillars; there again a small household and a few 
newly-converted children of the faith of old England kneel in 
silent prayer, and mingle thoughts of the foundress of the 
church with those of the new-born King whose praises, whose 
Gloria, she is now singing in Heaven. Thus the soul-stirring 
Christmas hymn links the past with the present, the memories 
of foreign lands with the dear thoughts of home, and binds 
them together as a sheaf of golden straw to lay in the crib of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

Venite adoremus! It has been sung to our infancy when the 

nurse rocked the cradle where slept the first-born'; it has 
cheered our early childhood when the young mother-voice 
taught it to us at the Christmas fireside; it has thrilled our 
heart in youth, when, far from the old home, we have listened 
to its solemn, familiar strains; it will stir a chord of memory 
through each succeeding year as our early associations grow 
dim and our path waxes more lonely; it will breathe a sweet 
farewell and echo in our ears on our very deathbed, linking the 
thought of our first earthly home to that of our expected 
eternal one in the bosom of our Jesus and the arms of our new- 
found, glorified Mother. 

Those who are dear to us on earth, those who grew up round 
the same hearth, and knelt peacefully at the same father’s 
knee, and held his hand the day the mother-angel winged her 

1 Lady Blanche. 
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way to her God, can never forget the Venite adoremus, the 
Christmas pledge of undying love and indissoluble union, 
which they learned and sang together for long, long years of 
joy, nor can they dream that, however far apart, that hymn 
does not make the heart beat and the eye grow dim with tears 
even as in the days of old; while — O happier thought even 
than that !— they never can forget that as on earth, so will it 
be hereafter, that the crown of song will lack no jewel, will miss 
no note, of a// that once were in it, and that forever and for- 
ever one will be the undiminished chorus of father and mother, 
brethren and sisters, in the halls of the “Everlasting Christ- 
mas.” Venite adoremus! venite adoremus Dominum! 
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VII 
WANDERINGS ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN ! 


THE OLD post road from Rome to Naples is a dim remem- 
brance of my childhood. The lumbering dritzka that bore us 
over it was the very ghost of departed travel, a sort of room 
of ancient chintz, with a small staircase of iron let down when 
we reached a country inn; with a vast ceiling of black leather 
in which you would hardly recognize the prototype of the 
gracetul barouche-hood of today; with pockets in which a 
month’s provisions might be roomily stored, and a clumsy drag 
which it took a quarter of an hour to put on, and which had a 
trick of always coming off at the most critical moment. We 
travelled en famille, and the britzka was the schoolroom, while 
the huge, close carriage behind us, piled with every known 
description of carriage-fitting luggage, was the nursery. 

The route lay across the wild Campagna, till it wandered on 
to the deadly levels of the famous Pontine Marshes. Here the 
nurses became vigilantly alarmed, nudged each other, and 
shook their charges with commendable vehemence. To sleep 
while crossing these marshes was to die; at least so said report. 
. . . In order to be on the safe side, we mutually shook and 
hustled each other during the slow transit through the hiding- 
place of Marius. Then comes a vision of arriving at an inn at 
Capua (I believe), and of many lamentations over the broken 
arm of a beautiful wax doll, while all the historic interest of the 
sleepy old city that was a fatal elysium in the days of Hannibal 
tell flat upon the dull blank of the doll’s “mother’s desola- 
iON Vink x | 
1 Extracts from Wanderings Along the Mediterranean, by Lady Blanche. 
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But our Castel-lamare residence belongs to the earliest phase 
of my Italian recollections, and I can recall little of its inci- 
dents, save the vision of the roomy villa with a terrace the size 
of an Italian palace sa/a, thickly trellised with vines, and where 
the gentle Sisters of Charity, with their simple, peasant-like 
dress, used to come and teach us childish devotion suited to our 
years. 


The following is a letter! from Ida Viscountess Campden, 
afterward Countess of Gainsborough, to her husband : 


CHATEAU DE Sayn, CoBLENTz, 
August 1, 1864. 

My dearest Lord,— You will be surprised at the date of this 
letter. I came here on Saturday to meet the Queen of Prussia 
and this afternoon I return again to Ems with Blanche. This 
place is charming, not large or magnificent, but beautifully 
situated, perfectly arranged, and finished with the utmost 
taste. There are some fine modern pictures, and a great deal 
of beautiful oak carving. It is a new house built within the 
last twelve years ; and the grounds are lovely. The party stay- 
ing in the house are Count Pahlen (whom you know), the Duc 
de Rohan whom you remember in Paris and the Duc de 
Cajianello. Prince Wittgenstein is grown older and his hair 
very white — he is a charming host, so amiable and kind. She 
is as charming as ever, and still very handsome though her 
beauty has waned a good deal. She asked a great deal after 
you. 

Yesterday the Queen arrived about five o’clock in the 
afternoon from Coblentz, where she has been staying for a few 
days. She was accompanied by the Prince of Hohenzollern, 

1Sent to E. L. B. by Lady Blanche’s brother-in-law, Sir Henry Bellingham, Br. 
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_ Signmaringen, the father of the late Queen of Portugal and 
brother-in-law of the Duchess of Hamilton, and attended by 
two ladies-in-waiting and one gentleman, Count de Droz 
Wahdech. There was also an aide-de-camp, a Prussian officer. 
We dined a little before six. The dinner was very handsome. 
I went into dinner with Count deg Waldrede and sat on the 
left of Prince Hohenzollern. After dinner the Queen talked to 
me a great deal, and was specially kind and gracious. She 
spoke of my mother, of poor Lord Frederick, Lord Adolphus, 
and Lady Mary, all of whom she had known, also of the 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar who was her aunt by marriage; she 
remarked to me that I had the name of Ida from the Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar. Afterwards when we were all sitting on the 
terrace, she called me to sit by her. We walked in the garden 
and then she returned with her suite to Coblentz and today 
has left for Mannheim. She is still wonderfully handsome, and 
a splendid figure and has the most perfect manners I ever saw, 
gracious, dignified, fascinating, and gentle all at once, full of 
conversation, brilliantly clever, guite a Royal lady in beauty 
and intellect and in deportment. 

Blanche looked charming with her shiny golden hair (which 
is specially admired) in plain white muslin. Count Waldrede 
was enraptured with her and told me she was ‘one veritable 
figure de keepsake’ like ‘a lovely little vignette among animals.’ 
Then her proficiency in German enchanted them all. She 
behaved beautifully on this her first presentation to Royalty, 
was perfectly modest, courtesied to the Queen and answered 
very nicely when she spoke to her. The weather is dreadfully 
hot. 

- God bless you always. 
Your devoted wife, 
Ipa CAMPDEN. 
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Years after the letter was written, Lady Blanche expressed 
her opinion of the royal lady she had the privilege of knowing 
— she wrote in an article entitled “Royal Exiles and Imperial 
Parvenus” : “The then Queen of Prussia, the friend and pupil 
of Goethe, whose influence at her father’s court was that of a 
guide, philosopher, and friend, is perhaps the most accom- 
plished, courteous and intellectual royal lady in Europe. The 
gift of memory, and the graceful readiness to say and do in- 
variably the right thing at the right time, seemed preéminently 
hers, though royal training does much to confer them on all 
persons in such positions. A noble presence and a great 
dignity, that could be familiar without lowering itself, were 
additional charms; but she never seemed so lovable as when 
comfortably established at the Duchess of Hamilton’s tea 
gatherings. Her passion tor potichomanie, an art which has 
crossed the ocean and has votaries even in New York, was well 
known, and it was the fashion to get up a party for this as you 
would for whist. Numbers of ladies of all countries were thus 
to be seen seated round a large table, all in full dress, which 
made the contrast more marked, occupied in cutting out col- 
ored birds, flowers, and Chinese figures, and pasting them on 
white wooden boxes, or common white china dishes, and mak- 
ing imitation Sévres and Dresden out of the cheapest 
materials.” 

In the same article she gives us an intimate glimpse of Louis 
Napoleon, a “great ‘self-made man’ ” she calls him, saying, 
“All my life was spent as it were under the shadow of his pres- 
ence. He was often in his youth the guest of the Earl of Erroll, 
then Master of the Buckhounds to King William IV, and was 
treated by him with marked civility. He barely escaped— 
and only by the discountenancing of his projects by her parents 
— having an English instead of a Spanish wife. His host’s 
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daughter, a pure and beautiful young girl, attracted his 
devoted admiration, and in many delicate foreign ways did he 
manifest his preference. It was not to be; but when later the 
exile of Ham House, of whom English society in general fought 
rather shy, became by his persistent’and reiterated efforts the 
ruler of a great empire, he never forgot his early benefactor 
nor his first love. The most lively gratitude and courteous 
friendship were tangibly expressed towards both on their visits 
to Paris ; they were treated with marked deferenceandadmitted 
spontaneously, without their seeking it in any way, to a private 
audience. The lapse of years never effaced the Emperor’s 
recollection of his early obligations to the Hay family, and I 
venture to predict that he does not forget them now, when, for 
the second time an exile in the same hospitable land, he is again 
experiencing English generosity. Chiselhurst must often re- 
mind him of Richmond and Pembroke Lodge, where he once 
played, with the grace of his nation and the tenacity of his 
race, the gentle part of a ‘squire of dames.’ Then he was medi- 
tating on the grand fortune of his name; perhaps even now 
his thoughts are not altogether of the past.’’ 

Lady Blanche’s visits to German Spas where she met many 
famous people gave her the material for another interesting 
manuscript : ? 

“Royalty makes Baden its informal Congress hall as well as 
its summer kiosk. The Empress of Germany, while still only 
Queen of Prussia, came there every year and received her col- 
leagues from other lands, as well as diplomatic and other 
guests, in the most charming way. Brought up in the choice 
little court of Weimar, under the shadow of Goethe’s su- 
premacy, she worships intellect above all things, and does her 


1 Signed: “An Englishwoman.” 
? German Spas from a Non-Gambling Point of View. 
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best to attract talent to her salon. Tall, handsome, and singu- 
larly happy in manner, she has the tact and charm of the 
Empress of the French added to her own inborn stateliness as 
a daughter of royalty, and perhaps among all the sovereigns 
of Europe there is not one who in mind and presence combined 
is such a beau ideal of sovereignty. The villa Stephanie is 
among the semi-royal resorts of Baden, but its Anglo-German 
mistress is linked to so many both of the reigning and deposed, 
the ‘legitimist’ and encroaching houses of Europe, that her 
salon is a pleasant neutral ground where all political parties 
meet in social truce. Parisian toilettes flash amicably by the 
side of the orthodox simplicity of German royal matrons, and 
dukes of the empire hardly elicit an uncivil glance even from 
the haughtier genti/bomme of the ancien régime. Such is the 
power of a sweet and gentle woman, a nature more royal by 
the stamp of God than even by the accident of birth.” 

Lady Blanche’s word picture of the Duc d’Aumale is also 
very interesting : 

1 “Perhaps one of the most charming circles of exiled royalty 
was that which clustered in England around the venerable 
Queen of the French, Marie Amelie. Claremont and Twicken- 
ham were also household words with me as long as I can 
remember, the more so as the Duc d’Aumale was in the hunting 
season (November to March) my near neighbor. The cleverest 
of the family, he had, without losing a particle of his sensitive 
nationalism, entirely identified himself with everything that 
Englishmen held most dear, and chiefly agricultural pursuits. 
He had mastered the English language so well that he often 
presided and made speeches at public dinners during agricul- 
tural shows, and with the greatest tact and delicacy he had 
carefully avoided the slightest suspicion of a share in politics. 

1 Royal Exiles and Imperial Parvenus. 
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_ He was as much an English country gentleman as he was a 
French prince, and, as he playfully expressed it himself, ‘there 
was in him the gamin of Paris grafted on the lazzarone of 
Naples.’ His mother and wife were both of the Neapolitan 
branch of the Bourbons, and his wife’s mother herself was an 
Austrian by birth, and sister to Marie Antoinette. She married 
the Prince of Salerno before she was sixteen, as nearly as I can 
recollect. 

“Wood-Norton, the Duc d’Aumale’s shooting and hunting 
box in Worcestershire, was a pretty little cottage twenty miles 
from Campden House, an historical manor of the days of 
Charles I. There the royal party often came to spend the day. 
Tea would be served in the drawing room by the glass door 
that opened on the garden. The Duke’s conversation was 
sparklingly French and his spirits exhaustless. His wife was 
likewise courteous, though more reserved, and, it seemed to me, 
somewhat stiff. Her health, however, was so bad as to account 
for any lack of animation. Their eldest son and idol, the Prince 

-de Condé, a fair-haired, spiritual-looking boy of fifteen, often 
accompanied them, and was generally made over to the still 
younger daughters of the house to be entertained and amused. 
A stroll through the grounds would generally effect this very 
satisfactorily, and the Prince’s young hostesses thought it very 
pretty and poetical to have to address him by the graceful 
French title of Monseigneur. How different from the stiff Sir 
and Ma’am used by the old-fashioned court etiquette of St. 
James, and even now employed in answering the Queen and 
Prince of Wales! 

“The Prince de Condé, as is known, died at the age of 
twenty-one, during his voyage around the world. It happened 
at Sydney, I believe, where he suddenly took some contagious 
disease, which in a short time ended fatally. His mother never 
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recovered from the blow, and the trial had left considerable 
marks upon her face and manner when I saw her again at 
Twickenham not long before her own death. There again 
comes in the noble, manly figure of her husband, lounging on 
the terrace of the beautiful river villa on the Thames, with the 
background of a lovely conservatory, in the centre enlargement 
of which was laid a simple tea-table where the Duchess’ 
ladies-in-waiting ministered with French politeness to her 
London guests.” 


EXTON PARK, OAKHAM, WEST FRONT 
Exton Hall, begun by Lady Blanche’s grandfather and finished by her father. 


Photograph by Lady Clare King, Lake House, Salisbury. 
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EXCERPTS FROM A CHRISTMAS RECOGNITION! 


WE were old-fashioned people at Aldred and Christmas was 
our special holiday. The house was always filled with guests, 
not such as many of our grander neighbors asked to their 
houses, but such as cared for good old-fashioned cheer and 
antiquated habits. Not all were relations merely on account 
of their kinship, according to the regulation mixing of a con- 
ventional Christmas, but among our own people were many 
whose presence at our Christmas gatherings was as certain as 
the recurrence of the festival itself. Among them was a great- 
aunt, a soft, mild old lady, always dressed in widow’s weeds, 
but with a face as fresh as a girl’s, and hair white as the snowy 
cap she wore to conceal it. . . . But I forget; we have yet to 
speak of many little details of Christmas-tide which preceded 
the gathering in of the whole party. The kitchen department 
was, of course, conspicuous on this occasion. This included the 
village poor, who were regularly assembled every day for soup 
until Christmas Eve, when each household received a joint of 
beef and a fine plum pudding. Some of us went round the 
village in a sleigh and distributed tea and sugar as supple- 
mentary items. It was a traditional Yuletide, for the snow lay 
soft, even and thick over the roads, as it but seldom does in 
England. Then the school was visited and solidly provisioned, 
the children were invited to a monster tea with accompaniment 
of a magic lantern show, after which the prizes were to be dis- 
tributed, as well as warm clothing for the winter season.. 


IBy Lady Blanche in Catholic World. 
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Nothing was said of the Christmas tree, as that was kept 
as a surprise. 

The decoration of house and chapel was a wonderful and 
prolonged business, and afforded great amusement. Holly 
grew in profusion at Aldred, and a cart-load of the bright- 
berried evergreen was brought to the house the day preceding 
Christmas Eve. The Chapel, a beautiful Gothic building, small 
but perfect, was decorated with mottoes wrought in leaves, 
such as “Unto us a Son is born, unto us a Child is given,” and 
‘‘Gloria in excelsis Deo,’ etc., while festoons of evergreens hung 
from pillar to pillar, and draped the stone-carved tribune at 
the western end with a living tapestry. Round the altar were 
heaped in rows, placed one higher than another, evergreens of 
every size and kind, mingled with islands of bright camellias, 
the pride of the renowned hothouses of Aldred. White, red, 
and streaked, the flowers seemed like stars among dark masses 
of clouds, and when we lit a few of the tall candles to see the 
effect, it was so solemn that we longed for the time to pass 
quickly till the Midnight Mass should call forth all the beauty 
of which we had seen but a part. . . . 

The last touch had just been put to an immense cross of 
holly which was to be swung from the ceiling, to supply the 
place of the rood that in old times guarded the choir-screen. A 
star of snow-white camellias was to be poised, just above it, 
and a tall ladder had been put in readiness to facilitate the 
delicate task. Miss Houghton stood at the foot, one arm lean- 
ing on the ladder, the other holding aloft the white star. Her 
friend was half way up, bearing the great cross, when he sud- 
denly heard a low voice, swelling gradually, intoning the words 
of the Christmas hymn. Startled and touched, he began 
repeating words of the chorus, pausing with his green cross 
high in his arms. The others, who, scattered about the chapel, 
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heard his deep tones, answering, took up the chorus, and 
chanted it slowly to the end. . . . It was an impressive scene, 
the guests, servants, gardeners, and a few of the choir-boys, all 
mingling in the impromptu worship so well befitting the 
beautiful work they had in hand... . At last the chapel 
decoration was over, and a few of the more venturesome among 
us went out in the snow for a walk. 

Meanwhile, in the corridor (so we called our favorite sit- 
ting room), the Yule logs were crackling cheerfully on the wide 
hearth, and the fitful tongue of flame shot a red glimmer over 
the old-fashioned furniture. One of the chairs was said to have 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, and there was another, a circular 
armchair, that looked as if it also should have had a history 
connected with the great and learned. Full-length portraits of 
the old possessors of Aldred covered the walls, and on the 
stained glass upper compartments of the deep bay window at 
one end were depicted the arms and quarterings of the family. 
The Yule logs were oak, cut from our own trees, and perforated 
all over with large holes through which the flames shot up like 
fire sprites. 

The Christmas tree and magic lantern also had to be put in 
order to save time and trouble, and a stage for tableaux... . 
Almost all our guests had brought contributions for the Christ- 
mas trees, of which our children had the nominal charge, and 
with these gifts and our own it turned out quite a royal success. 
Presents of useful garments, flannels, boots, mittens, woolen 
shirts, petticoats and comforters, were stowed away beneath 
the lower branches, while all visible parts were hung with toys 
and fruits, lights and ribbons, that so delighted the children. 
Gilt walnut shells were a prominent decoration, and right at 
the apex of the tree was fixed a “Christ Child,” that thor- 
oughly German development, an image of the Infant Saviour, 
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holding a starred globe in one hand and a standard in the 
other. A créche had also been prepared in the Lady Chapel, a 
life-like representation of those beautiful Christmas pictures 
seen to such perfection in the large churches of Italy. Munich 
figures supplied the place of wax models, however, and were a 
decided improvement. Many people from the village had 
asked leave to come in and look at these peculiar decorations ; 
but as few of them were Catholics, it had been thought better 
to wait till the third Mass on Christmas Day to open the chapel 
to the public. Christmas Eve was a very busy day, and towards 
five o’clock began the big task of welcoming the rest of the 
expected guests. This was done in no modern and languid 
fashion; the servants clad in fur caps and frieze greatcoats, 
stood near the door with resinous torches flaring in the still 
night air — it was quite dark at that early hour — and the host 
and hostess welcomed them at the very threshold. The chil- 
dren helped them to take off their wraps, and held mistletoe 
sprigs over their bended heads as they reached up to kiss them. 
Indeed, mistletoe was so plentifully strewn about the house 
that it was impossible to avoid it, but we had so far eschewed 
the freedom of the past as to consider this custom more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. The children and the 
servants, however, made up for our carelessness. A seven 
o’clock dinner was a merry but frugal meal. . . . The mince 
pie and plum pudding, crowned with blue flame, the holly- 
wreathed boar’s head of romance, were not there; they were 
reserved for to-morrow. So with the “wassail bowl,” the 
fragrant spirituous beverage of which each one was to partake, 
his two neighbors standing up on each side of him, according 
to the old custom intended as a defence against treachery; 
for once it had happened that a guest whose hands were 
engaged holding the two-handled bowl to his lips was stabbed 
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from behind by a lurking enemy, and ever after it became de 
rigueur that protection should be afforded to the drinker by 
his neighbor on either side. The fare to-night was still Advent 
fare, but after dinner, Christmas insisted upon beginning. 
Meanwhile, our party were gradually collecting round the 
wood fire in the corridor. 

It was a bitter cold night, the snow was falling noiselessly 
and fast, and the wind howled weirdly through the bare 
branches of the distant trees. Our old aunt remarked in her 
gentle way : “One almost feels as if those poor owls were human 
beings crying with cold.” . . . The Yule logs were burning so 
merrily that a ruin seemed imminent, and while the silence 
was yet unbroken a sound of distant singing came towards the 
house. It was the gay company of Christmas carollers, singing 
their old, old ditties through the frosty night, in commemora- 
tion of the angel-songs heard by the watching shepherds so 
many centuries ago on the hills of Judea. . . . But the com- 
pany was too much absorbed in the traveller’s tale to heed the 
faint echo. 

The carollers were now close under the windows and the 
words of a simple chorus came clearly to our hearing: 

The snow lay on the ground, 
The stars shone bright, 

When Christ our Lord was born 
On Christmas night. 

The logs crashed in two and broke into a race across the 
wide hearth, splinters flying to the side and sparks flying up 
the chimney. 

Midnight Mass, Christmas tree, school-feast, and all suc- 
ceeded each other to our perfect satisfaction; and the happy, 
excited, and tired Christmas party separated on the day fol- 
lowing New Year’s Day. 


IX 
SLAINS CASTLE! 


IN TRAVELLING over the old lands of Europe one is sometimes 
apt to think more of historical and genealogical traditions than 
of the natural beauties or peculiarities of the country. The old 
landmarks of a nation, whether monuments built by the hand 
of man or archives carefully preserved by him, tell us of its 
growth, just as the strata of a mountain tell of its progress to 
the geologist ; and as every successive layer has some relation 
both to its predecessor and its successor, so the traditions of 
each generation have a perceptible influence upon the moral 
development of the generation following. Every nation is thus 
the growing fruit of its own history and every visible step of 
the grand ladder of facts that has led up to the present result 
must needs have for a student of human nature an intrinsic 
interest. 

This comes very clearly before my mind as I think of Slains 
Castle (Aberdeen), a massive crown of granite set on the brow 
of the rocks of the German Ocean, and the seat of one of those 
old Scottish families whose origin is hidden away among sug- 
gestive mists of tradition. 

Slains Castle stands alone, a giant watchman upon giant 
cliffs, built up only one story high, on account of the tre- 
mendous winds that prevail there in spring and autumn, and 
cased with the gray Aberdeen granite of the famous quarries 
near by. The surrounding country is as bare and uninviting 
as one could imagine; the road from Aberdeen (twenty miles) 


1The ancestral home of Lady Blanche’s mother. 
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is bleak and stony ; the young trees near the castle are stunted, 
and in many cases disfigured by the inroads of hungry cows 
among their lower branches, and a damp veil of mist hangs 
perpetually over the scene, softening the landscape, but some- 
‘times depressing the spirits. As the hours pass the place grows 
on you: a weird beauty begins to loom up from among the 
mist-wreaths, the jagged rocks, the restless waves, and you 
forget the desolate moor, which in itself displays attractions 
you will realize later, in the grandeur of the desolate sea. 
The original building is of the time of James VI of Scotland, 
and is due to Francis, Earl of Erroll, whose more ancient castle, 
bearing the same name, was destroyed by the king to punish 
his vassal for the part he had taken in a rebellion. In the 
seventeenth century Earl Gilbert made great improvements 
in it, and early in the eighteenth Earl Charles added to the 
front. In 1836 it was rebuilt by Earl William George, the 
father of the present owner, with the exception of the lower 
part of the original tower. In this there used to be in olden 
times an oub/iette in which unhappy prisoners were let down. 
All at first appeared dark around them, but when they had 
thankfully assured themselves that they at last stood upon 
solid ground, they would look about them and presently 
descry a line of fitful light coming from a door ajar in their 
dungeon. The poor victims would then go in haste to this door, 
pull it open, and, blinded by the sudden light, step out upon 
the green slope terminating quickly in a precipice, which went 


- sheer down to the sea. 


The rest of the house is built around a large covered piazza, 
intersected by corridors where pictures, armor and all kinds 
of old family relics decorate the walls. The drawing room is on 
the very edge of the rock, and on stormy days the flocks of 
uneasy sea gulls almost flap their wings against its window- 
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panes, while the clouds of spray dash up against them in minia- 
ture waterfalls. The rocks in the immediate neighborhood of 
the castle are rugged in the extreme, here and there rent by a 
gigantic fissure reaching far inland, and up which the foaming 
waters gurgle continually as it in impatience of their narrow 
bounds, now jutting far into the sea like a Titanic staircase and 
thickly matted with coarse sea-weed, and again reared up on a 
high, sheer glistening wall, with not a cranny for the steadiest 
foot, and with Niagaras of spray forever veiling its smooth, 
unchanging face... . 

The most magnificent of these rocks is one called in Gaelic 
“Dun-Bug” (“Yellow Rock”’), the favorite haunt of the white 
sea gulls. It stands alone, as if torn from the land and hurled 
into the tossing waves by some giant hand. Two hundred feet 
in height and a thousand in circumference, it forms a natural 
arch, being pierced from its base upward by an opening that 
widens as it ascends. The waves dash through it with terrific 
violence, and the very sight of its grim splendor conjures up a 
vision of shipwreck and danger. Scott has made mention of 
itin The Antiquary,and Johnson in the Fournal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, recalling the grandeur of the rocky coast of Slains, 
has said that though he could not wish for a storm, still as 
storms, whether wished for or not, will sometimes happen, he 
would prefer to look at them from Slains Castle. These rocks 
and the caves that alternate with them were once famous as a 
smuggling rendezvous, and as such Scott has again immor- 
talized them in his Guy Mannering. 

My own earliest recollections of the grand, desolate old 
castle are derived, not from my first visit to it made in infancy, 
but from the descriptions of one whose home it was during a 
brief but intensely observant period of childhood. There came 
one day a storm such as seldom even on that coast lashes up 
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the gray, livid ocean. The waves, as far out as sight could 
reach, were one mass of foam, and the ghastly lightning flashed 
upon the torn sails of a ship as near destruction as it well could 
be. Cries came up from below in the brief pauses of the storm, 
and above lanterns were quickly carried to and fro, while pale 
attendants hurriedly and silently obeyed the signals of a more 

collected master. The occupants of the castle hardly knew to 
what its chambers might be destined — whether to receive the 
dead or to afford rest to the saved. Beds, fires and cordials 
were in readiness, and strong men bore dread burdens up dizzy 
paths leading from beneath. The ship broke in pieces on the 
merciless rocks, and many a drowned sailor went down to meet 
the army of his fellow-victims of all times who no doubt lay 
sleeping in the submarine caves of Slains. Those who survived 
soon disappeared, full of gratitude for the timely relief offered 
them at the castle, but one old man remained. He was never 
known by any other name than “Monsieur,” and was beloved 
by every individual member of the household. A French 
émigré of the old school with the dainty, gallant ways of the 
ancien régime, he still clung to the dress of his earlier days and 
wore a veritable queue, silk stockings and buckled shoes. For 
some time he remained a welcome guest in the “red chamber,” 
where the host’s little children would sometimes join him and 
play with his watch and jewelled baubles. But one day poor 
little “Monsieur” sickened, and the tiny feet that had made 
such haste to run to him, now trod the corridor softly and bore 
a baby-nurse to the gentle invalid. It was a high and coveted 
reward for the little girls to carry “Monsieur’s” medicine to 
his bedside, and everything that kindness and hospitality 
could suggest was equally lavished on him, but his feeble life, 
which had no doubt received a shock from the shipwreck it had 
barely escaped, went out peacefully like the soft flame of a lamp. 
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Slains Castle had many gentle and pleasant memories about 
it, as well as its traditional horrors, and among these were 
many connected with the history of the old family that owned 
it. In one of the corridors hangs the picture of James, Lord 
Hay, a fair-haired, sunny-faced boy, tall and athletic, standing 
with a cricket-bat in his hand. He would have been Earl of 
Erroll had he lived, but if we follow him in his short life from 
classic Eton to the field of Quatre-Bras, we shall find him again, 
on a bright June day in 1815, lying as if asleep, as fair and 
noble-looking as before, but silent in death. Simple Flemish 
peasants stand in a group around him, awed and admiring, 
asking each other if this beautiful youth is an angel fallen from 
heaven, or only a mortal man slain for the honor of his coun- 
try. His was a noble death, and worthy of the suggestive 
memento of his early boyhood before which we stood just now 
in the corridor of Slains Castle. 

A little farther down this corridor, which to all intents and 
purposes is a family picture-gallery, we shall be forced to stop 
before the portrait of a dark woman, masculine and resolute, 
not beautiful nor like the handsome race of the Hays, of which 
she was yet the last direct representative. This is the famous 
Countess Mary, one of the central figures of the family tradi- 
tions. The Hays were hereditary lords high constable of Scot- 
land, and also one of the few Scottish families in which titles 
and offices, as well as lands, are transmitted through the female 
line. So this Countess Mary found herself, at the death of her 
brother, Countess of Erroll in her own right and Jord high con- 
stable of Scotland. In one of the two pictures of her at Slains, 
if I remember right, she is represented with the baton of her 
office, with which badge she also appeared at court before her 
marriage (after this it was borne by her husband in the char- 
acter of her deputy). Her husband was a commoner, a Mr. 
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Falconer of Dalgaty, whose reported history in connection with 
her is curious and deserves to be told, though the old tradition 
is moulded into so many different forms that it is very difficult: 
to disentangle the truth from its manifold embellishments. 
Toward the beginning of the eighteenth century this intrepid 
and independent lady fell in love with Mr. Falconer, who at 
first did not seem eager to return or notice her affection. High- 
strung and chivalric by nature,she did not droop and pine under 
her disappointment, but vowed to herself that she would bring 
him to her feet. Mr. Falconer left the country after some time, 
and went to London. The Countess Mary also travelled south 
the same year, and no news of her was heard at Slains for some 
time. Meanwhile, she and Mr. Falconer met, but unknown to 
the latter, who about the same time became acquainted with a 
very dashing young cavalier, evidently a man of high birth 
and standing, but resolutely bent on mystifying his friends as, 
to his origin. The two saw each other frequently, and were: 
linked by that desultory companionship of London life which 
sometimes indeed ripens into friendship, but as often ends in a 
sudden quarrel. Such was the end of this acquaintance, and 
one day some trifling difference having occurred between the 
friends, a cartel reached Mr. Falconer couched in very haughty 
though perfectly courteous language. These things were 
everyday matters in such times, and very nonchalantly the 
challenged went in the early morning to the appointed place 
to meet the challenger. Here the versions of the story differ. 
Some say that Mr. Falconer and his antagonist fought, but 
without witnesses; that the former got the worst of the en- 
counter, and remained at the other’s mercy; that then, and 
not before, the Countess Mary made herself known to him and 
gave him his choice — a thrust from her sword or a speedy 
marriage with herself. Others say that it was before the duel. 
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that she astonished her lover by this discovery, and that the 
choice she gave him was between marriage and ridicule. . . . 
The fact of her marriage, and that it proved a happy one, is 
certain. Mr. Falconer dropped his own name to assume that 
of Haya. is 
The aisle of the old church of Slains contains the graves of 
Countess Mary and her husband, with an epitaph in Latin, of 
which the following is a translation : “Beneath this tombstone 
there are buried neither gold nor silver, nor treasures of any 
kind, but the bodies of the most chaste wedded pair, Mary, 
Countess of Erroll, and Alexander Hay of Dalgaty, who lived 
peaceably and lovingly in matrimony for twenty-seven years. 
They wished to be buried here beside each other, and pray that 
this stone may not be moved nor their remains disturbed.” ... 
In the charter-room at Slains Castle, where the records, 
genealogies, private journals, official deeds, etc. of the family 
are kept, one might find ample material for curious investiga- 
tion of our forefathers’ way of living. Among other papers is a 
kind of inventory headed, “My Ladies Petition anent the 
Plenissing within Logg and Slains.” The list of things wanted 
for Slains speaks chiefly of brass pots, pewter pans and oil bar- 
rels, but the “plenissing” of Logg (another residence of the 
Errolls), contains an ample list of curtains of purple velvet, 
green serge, green-and-red drugget and other stuffs hardly 
translatable to the modern understanding, and shows that in 
those days women were not more backward than now in 
plaguing their liege lords about upholstery and millinery. . . . 
The family coat-of-arms commemorates to this day the 
poetical genealogy of the Hays. Its supporters are two tall, 
naked peasants bearing ploughyokes on their shoulders: the 
crest is a falcon, while the motto is also significant —“Serva 
jugum.” Scottish tradition tells us that in g80, when the 
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Danes had shamefully routed the Scots at Loncarty, a little 
village near Perth, and were pursuing the fugitives, an old 
man and his two stalwart sons, who were ploughing in a field 
close by, were seized with indignation, and, shouldering their 
plough-yokes, placed themselves resolutely in a narrow defile 
through which their countrymen must pass to evade a second 
slaughter by the victors. As the Scots came on, the three 
patriots opposed their passage, crying shame upon them for 
cowards and no men, and exhorting them thus: “Why! 
would ye rather be certainly killed by the heathen Danes than 
die in arms for your own land?” Ashamed, and yet en- 
couraged, the fugitives rallied, and with the three dauntless 
peasants at their head fell upon their astonished pursuers, and 
fought with such desperation that they turned defeat into 
victory: Kenneth III, the Scottish King, instantly sent for the 
saviors of his army, gave them a large share of the enemy’s 
spoils, and made them march in triumph into Perth with their 
bloody plough-yokes on their shoulders. More than that, he 
ennobled them, and gave them a fair tract of land, to be meas- 
ured, according to the fashion of that day, by the flight of a 
falcon. From the name of this land the Hays came to be 
called lords of Erroll, and it is said that the Hawk Stone at 
St. Madoes, Perthshire, which stands upon what is known to 
have been the ancient boundary of the possessions of the Hays, 
is the identical stone from which the lucky falcon started. It 
was left standing as a special memorial of the defeat of the 
Danes at Loncarty. Another stone famous in the Hay 
annals, and conspicuously placed in front of the entrance to 
Slains Castle, is said to be the same on which the peasant 
general rested after his toilsome leadership in the battle. 
Our walks over the bleak moors on one side, with the 
heather in bloom and the blackberries in low-lying purple 
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clusters fringing the granite rocks, were sometimes rendered 
most interesting, though more dangerous, by the sudden fall- 
ing of a thick white mist. Slowly it would come at first, gather- 
ing little filmy clouds together as it were, and hovering over the 
gray sea in curling tufts and then, growing strong and dense, 
would swoop down irresistibly, till what was clear five minutes 
before was impenetrably walled off, and one seemed to stand 
alone in a silent world of ghosts. Or again, our walks would 
take us on the other side, over the Sands of Forvie, a desolate 
tract where nothing grows save the coarse grass called dent by 
the Scotch, and where the wearied eye rests on nothing but 
mounds of shifting sand, drearily shaped into the semblance 
of graves by the keen winds that blow from over the German 
Oceana 

I must not forget the “Bullers,” a natural curiosity which is 
the boast of the neighborhood of Slains, and is moreover con- 
nected with a feat performed by a former guest and friend of 
one of the Lords of Erroll. We drove there in a large party, and 
passed through an untidy, picturesque little fishing hamlet on 
our way, where the women talked to each other in Gaelic as 
they stood barefooted at the doors of their cabins, and where 
the children looked so hardy, tearless and determined that the 
wildest dreams of future possible achievement seemed hardly 
unlikely of realization in connection with any one of them. 

“The Pot,” as it is locally called, is a huge rocky cavern, 
irregularly circular and open to the sky, into which the sea 
rushes through a natural archway. A narrow pathway is left 
quite round the basin, from which one looks down a sheer 
descent of more than a hundred feet; but this is so dangerous, 
the earth and coarse grass that carpet it so deceptive and loose, 
and the wind almost always so high on this spot, that only the 
most foolhardy or youngest of visitors would dare in broad 
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daylight to attempt to wa/k round it. Yet it is on record that 
the Duke of Richmond, some sixty or seventy years ago, made 
a bet at Lord Erroll’s dinner table that he would ride round it 
after dark. He accomplished the feat in safety. His picture, 
life-size, hangs in the dining room to this day, and as he is rep- 
_ resented standing in all the pride of a vigorous manhood by the 
side of his beautiful charger, he does not seem to belie the 
teputation which this incident created for him in the old dis- 
- trict of Buchan. 

The peasants of this wild and primitive neighborhood, 
though to some extent slightly infected by modernization, are 
yet very fair specimens of the hardy, trusty clansmen of 
Scottish history, and the present owners of Slains certainly 
give them every reason to keep up the old bonds of affectionate 
interest with everyone and everything belonging to “the 
family.” To my own observation of the ancient seat of the 
Hays I owe one of the most delightful recollections of my life, 
that of a Christian home. Not only the outward observances, 
but the inner spiritual vitality of religion, were there, while 
unselfish devotion to all within the range of her influence or 
authority marked the character of her who was at the head of 
this little family kingdom. The present head of the house, a 
Hay to the backbone, has triumphantly carried on the martial 
traditions of his ancestry, and on the roll of England’s victori- 
ous sons of the battle of the Alma his name is to be found. He 
was there disabled by a wound that shattered his right arm 
and cut short his military career. Domestic happiness, how- 
ever, is no bad substitute for a brilliant public life, and there 
are duties, higher yet than a soldier’s, that go far toward mak- 
ing up that background of rural prosperity which alone ensures 
the grand effect of military successes. After having done one’s 
_ duty in the field, it is to the full as noble, and perhaps more 
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patriotic, to turn to the duties of the glebe, thereby finishing 
as a landlord the work begun as a soldier. 

It is a touching custom, hardly yet obliterated in the district 
over which my reminiscences have led me, for one peasant 
when coming upon another employed in his lawful calling, thus 
to salute him : “Guid speed the wark !” the rejoinder being, in 
the same broad Buchan dialect, ““Thank ye: I wish ye weel.” 

I can end these pages with no more fitting sentiment. As a 
tribute of grateful recollection to those who made my days at 
Slains a happiness to me, and in the first fresh sorrow of a deep 
bereavement offered me distractions the more alluring because 
the more associated with Nature’s changeless silent grandeur, I 
pen these lines, crowning them with the homely Scottish wish 
that wherever they are and whatever they do: “Guid speed 
the wark!” (Signed)—B. M. 


On March 1, 1926, I was notified direct from Scotland that 
“Slains Castle was being pulled down.” — E. L. B. 

The following notice was taken from the Boston Herald of 
January 14, 1928. 


DEMOLISH CASTLE WHERE JOHNSON AND 
BOSWELL WERE ENTERTAINED 


ABERDEEN, Scotland, Jan. 14 (AP) — Slains Castle, lashed at 
its base for centuries by roaring waves which in their time have kept 
such notables as Samuel Johnsonawake all night, is being demolished. 

It became too old and spooky for any earthly use. The last items 
of furniture, oak beams and the like were sold at auction some time 
ago. 

For centuries Slains Castle, built sheer on the cliffs jutting above 
Cruden Bay, was the seat of the Earls of Erroll, lord high constables 
of Scotland. In 1916 the estate was sold to Sir John Ellerman, ship- 
owner, who disposed of it in 1923 because of what he considered 
exorbitant taxation, and it has been empty ever since. 


+, Am 
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The last tenants were Lord and Lady Oxford, several summers 
ago, and it was there that Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, then Miss 
Violet Asquith, had an exciting adventure when she became lost 
among the crags during a heavy mist. 


xX 
AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSE SKETCHES* 


“BoaRDING-HOUSES” at summer resorts are a separate fea- 
ture of the system. The owners are mostly farmers or have 
been so; at any rate, they turn their hands to all other kinds 
of promiscuous tasks besides keeping the house, which in the 
winter resolves itself practically to two or three habitable 
rooms used by the family. 

Some of these houses, as distinguished from the hotels with 
their city cooks, city clerks, and over-dressed company, are 
very large and important, some small and cosey ; it is curious, 
too, how, in spite of the ordinary social equality rules prevail- 
ing on all public travelling routes, certain classes gradually 
branch off and settle round each house. 

After a little experience in a White Mountain village, famous 
for its scenery and its central position as a starting point, I 
could tell almost at a glance which house each “boarder” fre- 
quented. One of these houses, the pleasantest of all, had 
gained the exaggerated reputation of a cross between a hos- 
pital and an old maid’s asylum. A tale was afloat that one 
male boarder, having imprudently taken up his quarters there, 
was carried out next morning in his coffin. The veranda, on 
cool mornings, was as charming a picture as anything exhibited 
in a gallery of domestic art; three or four old ladies in snowy 
caps and quiet gray or black dresses, their knitting, tatting, or 
embroidery in hand, sat on wide rustic rocking-chairs painted 
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deep red, and a few children played croquet on the patch of 
grass which did duty as a lawn. Sometimes the host himself, 
a very old countryman of picturesque appearance, and man- 
ners perfectly free from either servility or familiarity, sat 
laying down the law to the dignified spinsters or grandmothers, 
telling tales of his youth, when this place was unknown to the 
fashionable world, or explaining country matters which the old 
ladies, and often the children, were interested to learn by this 
easy, lazy method. 

There was another house just like it next door, and one or 
two more miles farther up the valley, with a view of over 
twenty miles of wide bottom-land alternately meadow, corn- 
field, and grove, a mountain-stream running over a bed of 
granite boulders, and an amphitheatre of mountains from four 
thousand to seven thousand feet high. More than half the 
houses of this neighborhood are boarding-houses, and two or 
three scattered at wider intervals, built like warehouses or 
railway stations, are summer hotels — an institution as pe- 
culiarly trans-atlantic as the American style of steam and ferry- 
boat. From two to five hundred guests is the number they pro- 
vide for, and less than seventy cannot keep the house in bare 
expenses; a band of musicians is regularly engaged, besides 
their board and lodging — and sometimes their families as 
well — for the two months of July and August; one house, a 
few miles from Mount Washington, kept a menagerie of bears, 
deer, squirrels, muskrats, raccoons, etc., as specimens of the 
local fauna; in all there is a barber, a book-stall, and a stall of 
Indian curiosities. 

The hall, parlors, and verandas, or “‘piazzas,” as they are 
called, are like a Conversationhouse at the German baths, if 
they are like anything in Europe; the company so mixed that 
to distinguish between its elements is like the task of sorting 
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the tangled skeins, as in the old fairy-tale of the hapless maiden 
and her cruel stepmother ; ultra-dress is the order of the day; 
and women with their hair cut short over their foreheads, and 
heavy jewelry swinging around their necks and heads, walk in 
a listless, dramatic style up and down the wide, polished stair- 
case, trailing skirts of intricate cut, with a superabundance of 
trimming. 

Here and there you see a lady, generally in a plain walking- 
dress of dark color, with plain linen collar and cuffs and a sensi- 
ble hat. The pianoforte is always in requisition, and some 
noise or other going on; and really the man whom a comic 
paper describes as a Second-Adventist in readiness to obey the 
Angel Gabriel’s trumpet is not to be blamed if he mistakes this 
noise for the terrible call of doom. 

Occasionally there are foreigners among the boarders, but 
Boston and the East supply the larger proportion of White 
Mountain visitors, whom the natives regard as a separate order 
of beings, and whose habits they study as a naturalist observes 
those of a new specimen. Indeed, some are eccentric enough to 
be exceptions anywhere — as, for instance, the old English- 
woman of eighty who brought her own mutton with her and 
insisted on paying so much less on her board in consequence. 
How she got to the village was never clearly known, as she 
said she was on her way to the Rocky Mountains and hoped 
to pass by Niagara Falls! She was alone, and wore an ancient 
poke-bonnet, a calico gown, and a large calico reticule, and on 
her appearing at the rectory to ask advice and information, 
began by telling the clergyman that she was not poor and had 
not come for relief, as he doubtless supposed, and must have 
been likely to expect from previous experience of unprotected 
females. No, she was well off, but she seemed to mistrust all 
mankind, and was specially indignant with some people in 
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Boston who had recommended her to try the White Moun- 
tains in search of fossils. She belonged to the Royal Geo- 
logical Society, and was travelling for the purpose of collecting 
fossils. The White Mountains were nothing to her, hardly 
higher than the Grampians; and as to fossils, there were none. 
The rector advised her to give up the trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the magnitude of which expedition she had evidently not 
realized before, and gave her a sketch of the route she must 
follow to reach Niagara. 

The people to whom she had been recommended in Boston 
were Congregational ministers, something akin to her home 
associates, who were chiefly Low Church; but she seemed dis- 
posed to distrust advice which must have been careless, to say 
the least, since it had landed her so far out of her way, and 
determined now to depend on no one but the Episcopal clergy- 
man, who represented, in her eyes, the vague respectability of 
the “Established” Church. 

After a cordial invitation to come and see her at her own 
place in the south of England, which she seemed to think in- 
volved no very great exertion or expense, she left the rector, 
and next day went to Boston to start afresh on her scientific 
travels. 

Several summers in succession a would-be Byron — a mel- 
ancholy cynic with bare throat and hair cut @ /a Byron, a 
spiritualist, as far as that creed is compatible with professed 
atheism, and a more than 4/asé flirt — bored the quiet inmates 
of one of the larger boarding-houses and fascinated giddy 
schoolgirls with his high-pressure verses ; some clever enough, 
though the sentiment was hollow. 

_ A fair proportion of questionable women and their admirers, 
and a very disproportionate majority of hard drinkers, in- 
creased the gains of many of the hotel keepers, while at 
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intervals amid this throng came other summer visitors of a 
well-known stamp — tramps and gypsies. A caravan of the 
latter passes through the town every year, and, though they 
beg unblushingly, especially clothing, tea, and sugar, and steal 
chickens and fodder where they can, they are seldom imperti- 
nent or aggressive. Their breakfast ““equipage”’ will stand 
comparison with that of many a struggling and stationary 
householder : the tablecloth, spread on the grass by a hedge, 
in the meadow where they camped, was snowy and whole; 
egg-shells were scattered plentifully around, and on the bushes 
by the brook were hung very creditable clothes to dry. The 
caravan consisted of three wagons, one with a pair of horses. 

The tramp of our own race is often a more dangerous indi- 
vidual ; yet even he may be painted blacker than he is. Last 
year I had an early visitor of this kind, who categorically begged 
for nothing but a cup of tea. He was an American and spoke 
very correctly. After sipping the tea, he praised its strength, 
and said: “It is good oolong. I never drink anything but tea, 
and I know the right flavour.”” He joined quite naturally in 
the conversation and accepted a second cup with an ease that 
was not impudent. On being pressed to take some mince pie 
and hard-boiled eggs with him for his luncheon, he said, 
“There are not many would take the trouble to help folks like 
me”; and as he was leaving he turned on the doorstep and 
said: “Well, I’m sorry I can’t pay you; for I’m sure a man 
pays many a fifty cents for his meal at a hotel and gets nothing 
fit to eat for it, and if I had two dollars I would not think it 
too much for you. Good morning.” 

The farmhouses along the roads, both those that take 
boarders and those that do not, are turned into temporary 
refuges twenty times in the season, either by lost or exhausted 
pedestrians, or inquisitive explorers bewildered by the absence 
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of sign-posts, thirsty and sometimes hungry travellers, who 
have missed their regular meals, and people taking shelter from 
the sudden and almost tropical downpours frequent in the 
mountains. It is odd to play the host to strangers, and enter- 
tain them, sometimes for hours, without knowing their names; 
_ and what various human beings they turn out !— now a volu- 
ble capable widow who has just made the ascent of Mount 
Washington, and is loud of voice and disagreeably prodigal of 
laughter ; now a publisher, a travelled man of the world, inter- 
ested in books, engravings, music, antiquities ; now a party of 
young people with an elaborate mountain “get-up” and a 
regiment of alpenstocks ; now a quiet clergyman and his wife, 
just returned from Montreal, where the skull of Montcalm 
specially interested them, and on their way to Ticonderoga — 
for the husband’s bias is towards the investigation of national 
landmarks; he wears a coat and waistcoat of almost Catholic 
clerical cut, and speaks with an odd foreign accent, but turns 
out to be a Southerner, and the “principal”’ of a well-known 
girls’ school ; the wife is silent, handsome, and young enough 
to be his daughter. 

All through the summer one hears of tempests in a teacup 
through the bickerings of the ladies at the various houses. The 
idleness and frivolity of two months cut adrift from the rest of 
the wholesomely filled domestic year are enough to account for 
it, but it is odd that “going into the country” should suggest 
_ to the majority of the “boarder” population no better employ- 
ment or amusement than lounging and gossiping on the piazza, 
of getting up evening entertainments, readings, concerts, 
theatricals, “sheet-and-pillowcase”’ dances or masquerades, 
and other such things to kill time, which, if they succeed in 
this purpose, certainly do anything but kill jealousies, rivalries, 
breaches of social peace, and sometimes even of social decorum. 
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The long day expeditions for which a party of ten or twelve 
club together, and the men’s pedestrian tours, are a better 
feature; but in the former case some of the party are sure to 
make themselves absurd by blowing horns and swinging paper 
lanterns on their return in the dusk of the evening, while others 
of tastes and education still more questionable, but therefore 
more pardonable, think nothing “ better fun” than a moonlight 
“ride” in a hay-cart, the party sitting in each other’s pockets 
on a carpet of hay or straw, and seldom keeping their lungs 
unused for five minutes together. 

Country people often wonder, with reason, at the rowdiness 
and unmannerliness of certain among the boarders, and their 
assumption that politeness is out of place on a holiday. For 
instance, staring over the garden fence into your parlor win- 
dows, and helping one’s self to boards out of your stable-yard ; 
sitting on your doorstep, or even your rustic seats, without 
“by your leave or with your leave,” and even taking up your 
newspaper, if you happen to have left it within reach, are but 
small items in the catalogue of careless impertinence of summer 
tourists. The place, residents and private dwellings included, 
is to them the playground they have paid for; and of course 
“country folk” do not know when some little omission from 
the social code occurs among the jaunty, well-dressed, full- 
pursed city-ites. What wonder, then, that such a class should 
resent the presence among them at table of a quiet mulatto 
couple, the husband a lawyer and the wife formerly a church 
singer? But the spice of the disturbance lay in this — bear in 
mind that negromania is the watchword and badge, not to say 
the boast, of the Republican party — that the chairs of these 
well-bred and unassuming people were first placed at table by 
the side of a prominent Western “politician” and his wife, the 
former just appointed by his friend, President Hayes, to an 
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“office” at Washington. The head waitress, a staid, elderly 
woman, reminded the politician’s wife of this fact in an inci- 
dental and apologetic way which, perfectly polite as it was, 
could not entirely conceal her keen New England irony; but 
the indignant Westener ordered her to remove her own chair 
from the “contaminating” neighborhood, alleging that she 
could not afford to lose caste like that, and the difficulty was 
settled by the colored guests dining at the host’s little table, 
where he and his family tried to make amends for the unlady- 
like behavior of the female politician. The lawyer, however, 
managed to let it be quietly understood that 4e could not afford 
to lose caste with his own people by intruding where he was not 
welcome, whereupon faction Number Two set up his wife as 
an idol and made her really beautiful voice a pretext for more 
feeble squabbling with faction Number One — for there are 
always two camps ready at a moment’s notice to take up 
opposite causes, with no reference whatever to principles. 

It is really not surprising that men grow misanthropic after 
a certain age and long to go back to the “Deerslayer” type 
of civilization: At any rate, boarding-house experience is 
peculiarly fitted to foster such a frame of mind. 


XI 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE IN 
OUR DISTRICT ! 


THE UNPRECEDENTED winter weather of January, 1881, will 
make the reader of the Graphic appreciate what is our normal 
condition in ordinary White Mountain (New Hampshire) 
winters. We have had a proportionate increase of cold, how- 
ever, corresponding to the increase in Europe, and while Lon- 
doners are aghast at heaps of snow in the streets like dwarf 
walls, three feet high, we are calmly contemplating drifts of 
ten and twelve feet high, barns and outhouses blocked up to 
the roofs, and tunnels made to get to the animals, or carry the 
manure out in baskets. In the cities, even in New York, which 
is two hundred miles to the south of our mountains, the snow 
heaps are nine feet high, piled up each side of the street, and 
cuttings regularly kept open at all the crossings. No one minds 
it much, every stable keeps as many “runners” as wheels and 
every conveyance is capable of being transferred to these run- 
ners, so that except for a few hours immediately following a 
serious snowstorm or a drifting wind, there is no interruption 
of communication or business. In our country districts, the 
main road in the villages is always open though snow walls 
may hem it in, but the outlying parts, where hands are scarce, 
are rather isolated. This winter has been as remarkable for 
drifting winds as for the amount of snow fallen, so that as soon 
as a road had been dug out by main shovelling and hard work 
(oxen sometimes are used to do the first breaking), the wind 
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LADY BLANCHE’S COTTAGE AS 
IT LOOKED OCTOBER, 1919, 
FROM THE ROAD 


DISTRICT SCHOOLHOUSE (RESTORED) WHERE 
LADY BLANCHE GAVE THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
TREE TO THE CHILDREN, THREE 
MONTHS BEFORE HER DEATH 


Photograph taken October, Igro- 
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covered up the track again, and made the road once more im- 
passable. So the wood-hauling has been sadly interfered with 
for over a month, to the disgust not only of the sellers, whose 
best business is fuel-supplying, but of the unlucky villagers 
who depended on this supply. Coal is very dear, and has to be 
brought at least fifty or sixty miles by rail, and our railways 
_ are distinguished for the heaviness — almost prohibitive — of 
their freight tariffs. I wish I could describe the look of the 
“Crawford Notch” in these mountains, a splendid gorge, six 
or seven miles long, the great black and gray rocks glistening 
with huge, fantastic icicles, and the piles upon piles of snow, 
drifted and eddied like a frozen sea into a hundred odd shapes. 
The gorge is very narrow in spots, and the enclosing moun- 
tains on each side are from three to four thousand feet high. 
Perhaps Englishmen who have gone through this excep- 
tional winter will begin to understand how we live, up in these 
backwoods, and how the necessities of cold weather stifle the 
chance of keeping up the etiquette of civilized life. One feels 
terribly reduced to animal needs and anxieties, and one’s time 
is provokingly taken up in merely keeping one’s self alive and 
warm. Yet we generally manage to get up some amusements, 
as the idleness of winter time is the chief opportunity for fun, 
the rush of work in summer keeping all but the children too 
tully occupied for such thoughts. Christmas, even in Puritan 
neighbourhoods, has come now to be recognized as an occasion 
for merrymaking, and the people who in England would be 
called Dissenters are up to all the festive devices that have no 
religious meaning for them, and yet are outwardly attractive. 
Village wags intimate that there is a large accretion to each 
Sunday School about Christmas time, and a proportionate 
defection afterward from attendance after New Year’s. We 
are innocent of any Sunday School in our district, which 
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though but three miles from a large village, pretty well known 
as a “summer resort” is a poor and typically backward one. 
I have never seen any Irish cabins, but I would venture to 
match some of our “shanties” with the famous dwellings of 
rural Connaught. Most people would think them scarcely fit 
for summer shelter of sheep, but nevertheless, a crowd of pretty 
healthy children belong to them, though the most civilized 
villages reckon these urchins as “partridgy” something more 
than Shy-In summer; the poor little things do part of the 
family scrambling for money by picking wild strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, and fine luscious blackberries, and 
standing on the roadside, offering the fruit for sale to the 
tourists in pretty baskets, platters, or boxes of birch-bark. 
This winter, a few of the more travelled individuals in the 
neighbourhood, had the bright idea of having a Christmas tree, 
anovelty in this district, where the children had never seen one. 

So a week before Christmas, a meeting was called at the 
house of one of the neighbours to consider the question. School 
meetings and town meetings (we have kept to the old New 
England Puritan term for elections), and literally all the male 
inhabitants of a township do meet annually to choose local 
officers (though elsewhere, in cities, and most places, east and 
south, the election is more or less vicarious), are the only public 
precedents known to the inhabitants of these regions, and 
what with unconscious Puritan influences kneaded into the 
common forms of daily life, the necessary ignorance that ac- 
companies a hard struggle for existence, there is a solemn stiff- 
ness, a caricature of official gravity pervading any so-called 
public meeting. To an outsider, this particular Christmas 
meeting would have suggested a funeral. A group of ten or 
twelve men stood mournfully outside the door, and only 
trooped in after the arrival of the principal member —a 
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stranger, and though this stranger, a recent settler in the dis- 
trict, was the only moneyed man, he was the most silent and 
subdued of all until the preternatural solemnity of the gather- 
ing had relieved itself in set forms. First of all one of the men, 
_ in a sort of monotone proposed the oldest man present, a very 
gentle, quiet widower, as “moderator,” which was agreed to 
(as had been informally prearranged) by a low murmur, the 
few women present abstaining, mostly the host’s own family, 
from any expression. Two of them sat knitting socks through- 
out the meeting. Then the “moderator” took the floor, and 
in the same official monotone, proposed to form the committee, 
Mr. X (the newcomer) to be at the head, and wound up 
thus: “If such be your mind, gentlemen, make it manifest by 
holding up your right hands.” All present held up their right 
hands, and the same form of words was repeated four times, 
once foreach member of the committee, after which one of the 
four elected began rather more naturally, and confidentially, 
to explain to the stranger, who seemed to be looked upon as a 
final referee and arbiter, what they wanted to do, namely to 
give the children a little amusement. They did not want him 
to work or do anything (one of them, the host, was very par- 
ticular on this point), but to come and see that the tree wasput 
up and the presents hung on “in good shape,” and, as he was 
“ready with his pen,” to write the names and distribute the 
presents. He silently assented, and when all the preliminaries 
were thus over, and the crowded little room, nine feet square 
and hardly enough for a tall man to stand upright in, was get- 
ting very warm, and the company embarrassed and silent, he 
struck in with a few hearty words and one or more jokes, which 
‘thawed the social ice, and had more business in them than the 
solemn proceedings just ended. Upon someone plaintively 
expatiating upon their all being so poor that “they were hardly 
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able to crawl uphill,” he said pleasantly, “Well, I would not 
tell everybody, as it is just as well people should think you are 
pretty well off.” Upon which the company laughed, as they 
did too, when he said, “Oh, as to arrangements, all those who 
have any presents to bring might leave them here, and if any- 
one had a stray twenty dollar bill he had no use for, he might 
just leave that.” 

An American feature of Christmas trees, which I believe is 
not known in England, is the “Santa Claus,” who distributes 
the gifts and is required to make jokes and have ready “smart” 
sayings fitted to the occasion. He wears gaiters, corded around 
to his knees, and a tattered large old-fashioned coat, while a fur 
cap and a beard, serving almost as a mask, complete the tra- 
ditional costume. He is supposed to be in a great hurry, and 
just wants to see how the children take his gifts before he goes 
to the next town, where he is due pretty soon. We had to 
choose one among the committee to undertake this part. All 
the week was taken up “fixing” things for the tree. The men 
did little but that, and the women spent their spare time pop- 
ping cornand stringingit bead-like (a very pretty decoration, as 
the grains of “popcorn” take all sorts of surprising shapes when 
held over the hot coals, just as those chemical serpents sold 
in the toy shops of London do), making bags of mosquito net- 
ting — “‘screencloth” is the local vernacular, from the fact 
of its being stretched on frames for summer use over open doors 
and windows — for the bonbons, or as we say, candies, and 
otherwise arranging presents. The common custom is for each 
family to hang on presents for its own members, and some are 
really useful and comparatively costly gifts ; the “town” trees 
which the villagers contribute to are often crowded with every 
sort of gift, and the gathering is absolutely public. Sometimes 
spiteful people take occasion to make very disagreeable 
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personal allusions by hanging on suggestive presents for so-and- 
so, the giver generally being unknown. For instance, a prover- 
bially dirty person once received a small pail of soft soap, and 
still less justifiable and more insulting gifts have been known 
to have been put on by ill-natured persons. 

Sometimes two or more churches combine to have one good 
large tree, and the gathering is confined to members of the 
churches, pupils of their schools, and special friends of such 
members and pupils. Private trees are getting more and more 
the fashion, and two or three families join purses to make a 
little Christmas party. 

Though our tree was the first ever seen in this nieen and, 
for want of a more suitable place, had to be crowded into a tiny 
schoolhouse no bigger than the room where that “meeting” 
was held, it was nevertheless as nicely arranged as I ever saw 
any Christmas tree. True, we had to screw its head into a 
stovepipe hole in the ceiling and make a bristling crown of 
stout nails round the hole to hang some of the abundant gifts 
and ornaments, and we had to contribute all our household 
candlesticks and barn lanterns to set on the desks or hang in 
the windows, and we crowded in about sixty more people than 
the place was built to hold (for a host of strangers beyond the 
district insisted on coming to witness our modest efforts), and 
we further lost time by a foolish habit much in favor in the 
United States — the gods deliver Englishmen from it now that 
board schools are in order — of allowing children to recite little 
pieces and sing little hymns, inappropriate and tedious, and 
generally badly recited and sung in the bargain; but the main 
object was attained, the children were delighted, the tree was 
‘a success, and many of the grown people, who also had never 
seen one, were immensely pleased. The stranger (whose duties 
turned out to be chiefly those of keeping the peace between the 
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other committee-men), found presents for each one, child or 
grown-up, in the district, often substantial and useful presents, 
and greatly helped Santa Claus in making the orthodox fun 
required in the distribution. As to the snow piled up as it was, 
no one thought it an impediment; the schoolhouse had to be 
absolutely dug out before the day of the festival, and it was 
somewhat difficult to get into the woods to cut down a suitable 
tree. Nevertheless, one of the women managed to make a 
very nice leaf-motto of evergreen — ““A Merry Christmas to 
all.” — B. M. 


CAMPDEN HOUSE AND TERRACES 


Arrow indicates chapel. 


XII 
AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL BREAKFAST 


One oF the most praiseworthy characteristics of English 
country life is the Archeological Society, which flourishes in 
almost every country. The great landed proprietors of the 
neighborhood, titled and untitled, are its real patrons and 
honorary members; the clergymen form its most effectual and 
practical staff. The ruins of old abbeys, the Roman roads, 
camps or aqueducts, the restored churches of long ages ago, 
with which England is thickly strewn, form the subject for the 
investigations of the Society and the pretext for a week’s 
pleasuring, picnic, and “camping out,” that make a pleasant 
holiday in many a hard-working life. Men and women of all 
classes and occupations belong to it — some through genuine 
love of antiquarian researches, and many because the excite- 
ment involved in these annual tours is very alluring in itself. 

The social side of the solemn “progress”’ has strong claims 
on our consideration. It is a sacred custom, and one the ful- 
fillment of which is broadly suggested by the chairman each 
time the scientific caravan draws near a country manor-house, 
that the whole Society should be royally feasted and enter- 
tained by the squires of the district. On this account it is that 
many who are not dona fide members, associate themselves 
temporarily with the Society, and thus gain free access to the 
very innermost of houses and grounds, which they could other- 
-wise never hope to visit. 

It happened that a few years ago, our house in Gloucester- 
shire was honored by an invasion of “archeeologicals” to the 
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number of at least seventy members. The house was small, and 
though built on the site of a former abbey dependency, its 
greater part (with the exception of one square ivied tower) 
was entirely modern. But the many gables and buttresses, the 
high-pitched roof, the oriel windows glazed with the small dia- 
mond panes of Tudor times, the stone balustrades bordering 
the terraces that rose in picturesque unevenness around the 
flower garden and shrubberies — everything, indeed, wore an 
old-time look, and carried one back to the days of stately 
Elizabeth and Raleigh. 

We received information from the chairman of the perambu- 
lating Society, that our guests would arrive at such and such 
an hour (about luncheon time, I think), and after partaking 
of our hospitality, would go on to the little town and inspect 
the church, the family monuments, the almshouses, and an old 
grammar school and farmhouse of the fourteenth century, 
finishing with a ruined deserted chapel of very ancient date in 
a small hamlet a mile or so farther than the town. 

We spent a good deal of time and trouble getting up the 
substantial part of the entertainment, and the whole house- 
hold was busy for days in the various departments, making 
enormous pasties, wonderful conglomerations of cold meats, 
pies, galantines, mountains of confectionery and inimitable 
brown-bread, ices, and cream-cheeses for the expected guests. 
The fruit and flower decoration of the long table in the Eliza- 
bethan dining room might have shamed a painter’s taste, and 
the adjuncts of highly carved oak chairs, sculptured stone 
mantelpiece, and family portraits covering the walls, made a 
splendid and appropriate background. 

The day came, and towards noon we were all expectation. It 
was quite a novel experience, and we had been anxiously 

1 Campden. 
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looking forward to it. The Society arrived in numberless vehi- 
cles of all kinds and sizes, some very much overloaded. It did 
not look very fashionable; indeed, its costumes were, on the 
contrary, rather eccentric. The gentlemen wore rusty black 
clothes, tourists’ costumes, shooting garments — anything. 
The ladies had on very thick boots, blue veils, saucer-shaped 
hats, and all manner of comfortable, though hardly elegant 
wraps. Altogether the males of the party looked “seedy,” and 
their companions “strong-minded.” It was a curious bevy to 
welcome to the quiet old house. 

Many clergymen were there, earnest in searching out 
ecclesiastico-architectural details, and some of them very much 
interested in our domestic chapel, a little Gothic gem, which, 

albeit modern, was worthy of the thirteenth century. The 
guests roamed from room to room, admiring, as one does in a 
museum, the objects of art and virfu scattered around, and now 
and then issuing out on the terraced flower garden, laid out 
English-wise, in geometrical patterns of brilliantly tinted and 
-well-contrasted flowers. The huge cruciform barn, supposed 
to have been a monastic tithe-barn, and which now served as 
a coach-house and stables,drew much attention and occasioned 
scientific comments without number. Most people mistake it 
for a church on first approaching it from the carriage-road, and 
the illusion is heightened by the narrow slits like lancet win- 
dows, cut between the buttresses, and the guasi cross-shaped 
ornament that crowns its foremost gable. Bouquets were 
hastily picked and presented to the ladies of the party, as we 
accompanied them through the grounds, stopping to see the 
views which certain openings cut among the trees were calcu- 
lated to frame to the best advantage. 
There were more people than we had reckoned on, but 
thanks to the prudence of our invaluable housekeeper, not 
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more than we were prepared for. There certainly was a goodly 
proportion of guests whose devotion to archeology was less 
perceptible than their reverent curiosity about their superiors. 
We had been warned of this, and if it gave these good people 
any pleasure to see how we dined, lived, slept, and prayed, it 
certainly was no trouble to us to gratify the innocent prying. 
So with our incongruous medley of visitors the time passed 
quickly and pleasantly till the gong boomed out its summons 
to “breakfast.” There was a rush for the dining room, but the 
Society could not get in all together (for the table would not 
seat much more than twenty or thirty at a time), so it had to 
feed in batches. It must have been very hungry, for the first 
batch left but a wreck for the second to finish, and the third 
had to be appeased with the reserve dishes that prudence had 
only just supplied in time. I eschewed the “breakfast,” and 
continued doing the honors of the house and grounds. 

Miss Agnes Strickland had come with the rest. She seemed 
wonderfully buoyant and sociable. It was the first time I had 
seen an “‘authoress”’ face to face, and one whose works were so 
familiar to me as standard schoolbooks. She was an old 
woman, tall, healthy, and masculine, a great talker, and a 
cheery, warm-hearted person. She was asked to give us a quiet 
week after the archeological jaunt, and she consented, appar- 
ently very gladly. The afternoon being now pretty far ad- 
vanced, it was thought time, though the days were still long, 
to resume the ostensible“ business” which lay at the root of this 
banqueting tour. It was a pretty and a curious sight to see the 
male and female antiquaries gather from all parts of the house 
and grounds, some fresh from devotional admiration of the 
Gothic chapel, others from poring over the Carthaginian mar- 
bles ingeniously wrought into a mosaic table, others again from 
poetic wanderings in the shrubberies at the back of the house. 
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The carriages were once more packed, and the Society’s imple- 
ments — hammers for the geological, poetical guidebooks for 
the romantic, sun umbrellas for the practical — safely stowed 
away. The procession defiled through the park and wood and 
stopped at Campden — Chipping Campden, as it is called in 
its full dignity of a market-town, chipping being Saxon for 
market (so at least I have been told). There the architectural 
curiosities of a fourteenth-century parish church, et cetera, 
engaged the Society’s attention for an hour or two — much 
less time, as we reflected, than it had given to the lounging 
“breakfast” I have just described. 

We saw no more, for a long time, of any Archeological 
Societies, and this “feast of reason and flow of soul” remained 
a solitary experience in our quiet records; but within a month 
Miss Agnes Strickland returned and paid us the promised visit. 

She was most kind to me, and often talked, very much as she 
does on paper, about history and biography, etc. But there is 
a poetic side to her talent, little known to the world; she pre- 
sented me with a copy of verses in her own handwriting, and 
also wrote her name in full on the fly-leaf of one of her own 
early books, 4/da, the British Captive, a tale of the first ages of 
Christianity in Rome and Britain. This was seeing the biog- 
rapher of English Queens in quite a new light. She proved her- 
self a most agreeable companion, an indefatigable walker, and 
a sympathizing conversationalist, all the time I was with her. 

She was like a new study to me. What was strangest about 
her was the intense earnestness and gravity of her interest in 
things gone by: she spoke of historical events three or four 
hundred years old in the tone of actual concern with which we 
canvass the passing deeds of to-day; the morning newspaper 
did not interest her at all, while an old chronicle would keep 
her placidly occupied for many pleasant hours. Above all, 
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Mary Stuart — her wrongs, her sorrows, and the history of her 
accusations with their denials — was an all-absorbing topic of 
conversation. One morning at breakfast she talked of this so 
long as to send half the company to sleep, but she was too deep 
in her subject to mind that. She is one of the most whole- 
souled, warm-hearted beings I ever met, a woman whose 
genuine enthusiasm is a refreshing experience, and whom it is a 
pleasure and an honor to count among one’s friends. Since 
that short visit I have never seen her, but we corresponded 
occasionally, and her letters were, like herself, full of heart, of 
youth, of energy and self-reliance. She lives alone in a little 
cottage in one of the southern counties of England, the centre 
of a wide circle of friends whom she does not know by name, 
but who know her and her efforts well; a little lonely perhaps, 
when she looks around upon the homes that we can see with 
the eyes of the flesh, but happier in the visionary world of the 
past, where she dwells with bright, holy, beautiful, or gifted 


women, and knightly, generous men. 


: 
: 


XIII 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
AT WINDSOR! 


Some twelve years ago there stood, east of St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor Castle, an ancient, dilapidated building 
called Wolsey’s Tomb House, and separated from the chapel 
by a passage leading to the cloisters. It was of fine architec- 
tural proportions, and elaborately vaulted within, while the 
centre was occupied by a marble sarcophagus, now transferred 
to the crypt of St. Paul’s, and containing the body of Admiral 
Nelson. Wolsey had intended it for his own. 

This forlorn chapel was destined to wait three centuries for 
its restoration and adaptation to some end worthy of its beau- 
titul proportions and historical associations. Shortly after 
Prince Albert’s death, the Queen sent for Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and entrusted him with orders and means for restoring the 
chapel, as a memorial to the Prince. 

The original building was first thoroughly restored, and then 
designs were prepared for decorating it in the most artistic and 
elaborate manner. Under his directions the roof was filled with 
mosaics on a gold ground, from cartoons prepared by Clayton 
& Bell, and executed by Salviati, the Venetian artist, in mo- 
saics and glass; the windows were filled with rich, medieval 
stained glass by Clayton & Bell; the pavement was laid down 
with mosaics of colored marbles; the walls below the windows 
were enriched with pictures etched upon marble by Baron 
Triguetti; and lastly, a rich and magnificent altar and reredos 

1By Lady Blanche Murphy. Les/ie’s Magazine, April, 1878. 
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was erected. Around the walls, under the marble etchings, 
runs a bench of dark green marble, divided into stalls. In the 
centre of the chapel stands an altar-tomb, busts by the late 
Miss Durant, and angels by Baron Triguetti, inclosed by a 
border of rich mosaic work, and surmounted with canopy work 
carved in white alabaster. 

Below the great blank window at the west end is the chiet 
entrance, by an arched doorway, over which is a space for 
sculpture, and on either side two richly carved, canopied 
niches, empty as yet, but which will eventually contain 
statues of angels, each a typical representation, the one of Life 
and the other of Death. 

The color and brilliancy of the magnificent glass which fills 
the windows vie with the ancient stained glass still preserved 
in many old English churches. The five windows in the apse 
contain a series of Scriptural subjects, and the eight in the 
nave (four on each side), the genealogy of the Prince Consort, 
represented by effigy figures and their historic bearings, in 
“full achievement.” 

Not one inch of this gorgeous chapel remains without its 
brilliant and costly ornament ; every column, bas-relief, figure, 
etc., is a gem, and the effect is bewilderingly beautiful. The 
only fault one can find with this perfect work of art is its want 
of simplicity, the fault of the style of the original building itself 
rather than of the taste of the restorers. It reminds one, in 
regard to its richness, of the Certosa, at Pavia, and the smaller 
but no less miraculously elaborate chapel of San Martino in 
Naples; only that the two latter, artistically wonderful as they 
are, are almost utterly heathen in their details and general 
effect ; whereas the style of the Albert is of various rich, dark- 
colored marbles, adorned with statues by Triguetti. 

Upon the tomb is a reclining figure of the late Prince Consort, 
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habited in a suit of armor of the fourteenth century. Two 
kneeling angels support his head, and his favourite hound lies 
at his feet. The chain and badge of the Order of the Garter 
are on his breast, and his right hand grasps a sword partly 
drawn from its scabbard. At the angles of the tomb are four 
angels in various attitudes, one with his hands clasped in 
prayer, one with his hands lifted over his head, supporting the 
slab, and two bearing shields. At the ends of the tomb, in 
elaborately carved niches, are weeping, kneeling figures. The , 
inscription gilded and cut on the chamfered edge of the slab 
on which the figure reclines, runs thus: “Albert, the Prince 
Consort, born August 6, 1819 ; died December 14, 1861. Buried 
in the Royal Mausoleum. ‘I have fought the good fight. I 
have finished my course.’’’ If the inscription was to be in the 
third person, one would have wished for some humbler and 
more Christian sentiment. The mosaics in the spandrels of the 
vaulting consist of ornamental scroll-work, while the shafts 
between the windows are supported by angels bearing shields. 
_ Those in the nave have heraldic devices relating to the Prince, 
but those in the apse, mottoes and devices of a symbolic, re- 
ligious meaning. At the west end of the chapel is a large blank 
window, divided into three arches within a wide depressed 
arch, and each arch into two “lights” but the style being known 
as the Perpendicular, the ramification and sub-divisions are 
endless. They are filled with historical figures in mosaic work, 
kings, queens, bishops and warriors. The wall spaces under 
the side windows are occupied by Scriptural subjects in inlaid 
marble; each of those at the east end being surmounted by a 
carved bust of an Evangelist, and having on either side a bust 
-of an Apostle, while each of those in the nave have a bust of a 
member of the Royal family at the top and an angel on either 
side. Not the least beautiful bits of decoration are the mere 
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“fillings-in” round the doorways and between large mosaics or 
sculptured spaces. Heremay be seen bosses of delicately carved 
work, trefoil and quatrefoil medallions, lozenges, etc., with 
carved leaves and vines, and blossoms, miniature columns, 
slight tracery covering various colored bits of marble. In this 
direction the new Gothic of the English Restoration seems to 
grow and improve every day. There is no carelessness, no 
dependence upon mere dazzling show, but a wonderful con- 
scientiousness in finishing every smallest and most apparently 
insignificant detail of decoration. If anything can be said 
against this, it is only that there may come of it a danger of 
belittling art, and losing sight of grand and magnificent pro- 
portions in the very refinement of elaborate ornament. 


XIV 
TRIBUTES TO LADY BLANCHE ! 


From Father I. T. Hecker, Editor of “The Catholic World,” ¢o 
Charles, Earl of Gainsborough 


New York, 
May 7, 1881. 

My dear Lord,— I shall be happy to comply with your re- 
quest respecting a notice of the late Lady Blanche, made in 
your letter of April 22; and glad also to see a volume of her 
writings issued. I had a great regard for her, and she was uni- 
versally respected in this country, where she had gained an hon- 
orable reputation by her writings. She was very far from New 
York at the time of her death, and I did not hear anything 
regarding the circumstances, except what was published in the 
newspapers. 

I have offered up my prayers for the repose of her soul, and I 
tender my sincere sympathies to your Lordship, and all the 
members of your family in this affliction. 

Your Lordship’s sincere and faithful friend, 
I. T. Hecker. 


From Cardinal Manning to Charles, Earl of Gainsborough 


ArcusisHop’s House, WESTMINSTER, 

March 26, 1881. 
My dear Friend,— What can I say that you do not know 
without my saying it? Your telegram brought back to me old 


1 From the original letters received by Lord Gainsborough on the death of Lady 
Blanche. Thecopies weresent to Ellen Louise Bigelow by Sir Henry Bellingham, Br. 
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memories reaching over more than thirty years. But so our 
life is; if it be prolonged they must go before us. And they 
have been going fast, and the number of our kindred and 
friends is growing small. My belief is that your dear child has 
been for the last years very near to God; and that He has 
taken her to Himself. Even for you, it is happier that you 
know her to be safe in the unseen world than left when you go 
in this. 

May God console you. I will not fail to ask this for you in 
the Holy Mass. 

Believe me always, 

Yours aff’ly, 
H. E. Carp. Asp. 
Westminster, 


San SALvaDoR, CLARENDON Roap, 
April 6, 1881. 

My dear Lord Gainsborough,— It is with the deepest feelings 
of sorrow that I write to your Lordship to express my condo- 
lence with you at the sadnews of the death of your dear daugh- 
ter, Lady Blanche. I always had the greatest regard and 
affection for her. For it was impossible not to admire and 
be deeply interested in so very remarkable and striking a 
character. 

Such nobility of feeling, determination and high courage is 
rare in any woman and still more in one, who, when I knew her, 
was so young. She used to speak very freely to me, and her 
leading idea was, that whatever position a person might be 
born in, they ought to work their own way in life. 

And though the means which she actually adopted to carry 
this out were such as all her true friends deplored, yet I never 
could blame her, because I knew that the principle on which 
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she acted was so full of independence and nobility of character. 
I hope that her married life was a happy one, and that she was 
not exposed to the bitter disappointment which is so often the 
lot of those, who, while ignorant of the world, act on a theory 
which may actually fail when brought to actual trial. But 
now her earthly troubles and joys are passed away. May she 
rest in peace and may a Blessed Eternity be her lot! For she 
was true to her holy religion, whatever her mistakes may have 
been in life; she had a most brave and noble heart. 

With my most true and sincere sympathy, believe me, my 
dear Lord Gainsborough, 

Yours very faithfully, 
E. H. Batrarp. 


Nort Conway, 
March 22, 1881. 

My Lord,— I was with Lady Blanche through the last night 
of her life, and the Rev. Henry Parker, who is now in New 
York, suggests that I should write to you. I had not heard of 
her illness until Sunday when her physician sent me a note 
asking me to come to her, as she was very ill with but small 
hope of recovery. 

She had taken cold the previous Wednesday. . . . She had 
been tempted out by the fine afternoon and the pleasure of 
seeing a little spot of ground without snow, and, after picking 
the few green bits of fern and grass she could find, she sat down 
on a wet log for a little while. 

I was much shocked at the change in her face when I saw her 
on Sunday afternoon; but she began immediately to talk in 
- her ordinary way and said she would soon be well. She could 
not tell why everybody should look so anxious! . .. Dr. 
Bragden, her physician, was to have stayed all night, but was 
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called away at one-half past 11 o’clock. At that time she was 
easier, but she was very weak and restless and unable to sleep. 
As the night wore on, her restlessness continued, and she 
became weaker. She was, however, able to take her beef tea 
and brandy at alternate half hours with what seemed almost 
a relish. 

During all this time she was inclined to talk on the subjects 
that interested her. Among other things telling me of her hav- 
ing written to the New York Herald to propose a plan for a Red 
Cross organization to help the Boers. I found that she was too 
weak to talk and that I must persuade her not to tire herself. 
She repeatedly said, “Oh, I shall get well,” and her belief 
almost made me think so too, so that the probability of another 
result was not spoken of. I deeply regret this now, as she 
might have sent some message, or said some words to dwell 
upon. She was very gentle and tender all through the night, 
pleased with every little service, and very patient, never com- 
plaining, though she said softly as she saw the old nurse 
soundly sleeping, “I envy her.” At dawn a change had taken 
place. She grew weaker and weaker ; at last, that unmistakable 
look — I left her alone with Mr. Murphy. He called me in 
soon. She could no longer speak to him, and we watched her 
slowly sinking, without pain or consciousness, until about one 
half past 7, when she passed away. .. . 

Unfortunately, the depth of melting snow makes it very 
difficult to drive over to the Ledge, and I have not been able 
to go there since. 

You will forgive my adding that I pray that you, whom she 
so loved and honoured, may be comforted in your grief. 


Very truly yours, 


Harriet D. GamBLe. 
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Nortu Conway, New Hampsuire, 
April 6, 1881. 

Dear Lord Gainsborough, On reading over your letter 
again this morning, I find that in my letter to you yesterday I 
have given you no particulars as to our darling Blanche’s 
death. I will begin with the morning of the day on which she 
took sick, viz: Thursday, March 17. It was a lovely morning, 
the sun being bright and warm, and I never saw my poor dar- 
ling look happier or more cheerful. She was singing all over 
the house, and one would never have thought she was to catch 
her death cold on such a beautiful day. At about one o’clock 
we both went out to a bare spot of earth just opposite the 
house, planning the sort of flowers we should put here and 
there. I was picking up some pieces of wood I did not think 
looked well, and when I turned round she was sitting on an old 
damp birch log. I told her that she would catch cold and that 
we had better go to the house. It was now about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. I began playing the organ and had been doing 
it about twenty minutes when I thought I heard her call me 
from the bedroom. On going in I found her very ill and did all 
I could for her. We were in the house by ourselves, and to 
leave her alone and get a doctor seemed impossible. It is three 
miles from this house to the village, and three-quarters of a 
mile to the nearest house. At last she consented to my going 
to the nearest house, and from there I sent on a man to the 
village for a doctor. He came about 7:30. In the meantime, 
when I returned she was worse. . . . On Friday she was worse 
and I then sent for a woman to help nurse her. She never for 
a moment thought she was dying, and the doctor thought she 
-- would get better. On Saturday there was no improvement, 
and on Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Gamble came. Mrs. Gamble was 
with her all Sunday night, and at about 3 o’clock on Monday 
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I joined her. I knew then by what she said and how she looked 
that she was passing away. She begged to be laid with her 
Mother. . . . There is very much more to tell, but just now I 
cannot do it. She was in her right mind up to the last. Will 
write more particulars in my next. Please write to me soon. 
Yours ever truly, 
Tuomas P. Murpxy. 


Nortu Conway, New HampsHire, 
May 18, 1881. 
To THE Ear oF GAINSBOROUGH, 

Honored Sir——1 wish to acknowledge your message of 
thanks that I received from Mrs. Gamble. It gave me pleasure. 
I at first meant to send you the newspaper containing the 
account of your daughter’s life here, but the editor made inser- 
tions that annoyed me so much that I gave up the thought. I 
wrote of her simply as she seemed to me, as I knew her, of her 
life as she lived it here, avoiding idle conjectures. But I was 
unsatisfied with it, feeling that not half justice was said of her, 
yet it was wholly heartfelt and being so, maybe was not all 
unworthy of the noble woman. It does not seem that she is 
gone; it seems that she cannot be gone! She seemed always so 
full of life, of the love of living, so courageous! Her strong 
individuality will live in the scenes she loved, they will recall 
her as long as she is remembered, and that will be while those 
who knew her live. At one time she lived for three months in 
these very rooms, in the room in which I am writing. The time 
and circumstances when I used to see her then are very vivid 
to me. The universal grief felt at her death was remarkable, 
and its suddenness made it seem incredible. I was putting on 
my wrappings to go to her, when Mrs. Gamble sent word to 
me that it was too late. Her loss seems irreparable when we 
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think of her influence. And yet, I feel sure that that will not 
die, and for myself I truly believe, that in the trials of the 
years to come, the memory of her bravery, industry, and 
heroism, will encourage and help me, and all who knew her 
' must feel this, too. 

With the greatest sympathy and respect, I am 

Very truly, 
Evien M. Mason. 

Would you be willing for me to have one of Lady Blanche’s 
photographs? I should feel more peaceful in possessing it, if 
I had your consent. Her lovely smile that she wore in her last 
sleep — that of a child asleep — I remember well. I cherish 
the magazines containing her articles, the single note I ever 
received from her, but I would like to own her photograph. 


1On the 21st ultimo there died at North Conway, N. H., a 
lady whose life constitutes a chapter of romantic interest — 
Mrs. Thomas P. Murphy, otherwise the Right Honorable 
Blanche Elizabeth Mary Annunciata Noel, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Gainsborough. 

Of Lady Blanche’s marriage and subsequent removal to this 
country — often a text of idle conjecture — it is not, however, 
my purpose to speak, except as they were connected with her 
adoption of literature as a profession. In contracting an alli- 
ance deemed inconsistent withher rank, she resolutely accepted 
a life of comparative isolation and hardship, and I do not 
recall, through a friendship of several years’ duration, a single 
word of repining at her lot. While in a great measure dependent 
on the products of her pen, she was often unable to avail her- 
- self of well-equipped libraries and other resources of accurate 
and conscientious “litterateurs,” and it was therefore no easy 
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task to satisfy the exacting requirements of modern literary 
criticism. When, in addition, we bear in mind the absence in 
her previous life of any of the ordinary incentives to intellec- 
tual labor, it will not be thought a small thing that she should 
take her place almost off-handed as an acknowledged con- 
tributor to our most prominent periodicals, and leads one to 
infer that some of the essential qualities of the typical Ameri- 
can were latent in her composition. Surely her adopted coun- 
trywomen, even, may draw from her example a lesson of 
womanly industry and conformity to the inevitable, worthy 
of remembrance. Facing all discouragements, she assiduously 
plied her pen and produced articles the most varied and not 
infrequently abstruse in character, but never, to my knowl- 
edge wrote a line that could pander to a depraved or vitiated 
taste — which is no slight praise of one whose writings included 
fiction in their scope, and who wrote under the spur of daily 
necessities. Perhaps, too, it may be urged in extenuation of her 
faults as a writer that they were the unconscious exaggerations 
of the independence and self-assertion resulting from her 
breaking with the traditions and rank of her family. 

Historical, biographical, ethical and even theological themes 
by turns occupied her active brain and busy fingers; and had 
the exigencies of her position permitted an exhaustive study 
of either, we might have counted on something of enduring 
fame. As it is, I feel restricted to the assertion of great possi- 
bilities rather than mature performance. 

I suppose it will ever remain true that much that is perma- 
nently valuable in periodical literature will be allowed to 
remain undisturbed on the library shelf, while that which 
merely amuses will demand reproduction ; else I should predict 
a call for some of Lady Blanche’s more serious papers in book 
form. The most striking of her magazine articles which occur 
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to me were the series contributed to the Galaxy on English 
society life, those which appeared in the Catholic World, on the 
historical aspects of the woman question, and the travelling 
sketches which ran through Lippincort’s and were collected 
into a handsome illustrated volume entitled, “On the Rhine,” 
etc. The following short tales and sketches which originally 
appeared in the Catholic World, have been incorporated with 
similar matter in separate volumes: “Christmas Recognition,” 
“Grace Seymour,” “English Christmas Story,” and “The 
Cross through Love,” in “Trowel or Cross”’ ; “Ambrosia” and 
“How I Learned Latin” in “Assunta Howard”; “Silent 
Courtship” in“ Alba’s Dream” ; “‘Doomofthe Bell” and“ Yule 
Raps” in “Stray Leaves.” The April number of the same 
magazine contains “The Tomb of the Conquistador,” and the 
forthcoming number, it is understood, will include an article 
on “The Greek Monasteries of Mount Athos,” from her pen. 
Be CxA: 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE 
EARL OF GAINSBOROUGH 


Noel.! CharlesGeorge, Earlof Gainsborough, born September 

5, 1818, was the eldest son of Charles Noel-Noel, first Earl of 
Gainsborough of the present creation, who was better known 
as Lord Barham. His mother was Elis., daughter of the Hon. 
Sir George Grey, Bart., younger son of Charles, first Earl Grey. 
His paternal grandfather, Sir Gerard Noel Edwards, Bart., son 
of Gerard Anne Edwards, Esq., and his wife, Lady Jane Noel, 
daughter of Baptiste Noel, fourth Earl of Gainsborough, upon 
succeeding to the estate of his maternal uncle, Henry, sixth 
-and last Earl of Gainsborough, of the old creation in 1798, 
assumed the name of Noel, and having married Diana, 


1See Bibliographical Dict. 1851. English Catholics. 
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Baroness Barham, that barony, upon her death in 1823, de- 
volved upon his son, Charles Noel-Noel, who was created 
Viscount Campden and Earl of Gainsborough in 1841. 

He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and it was 
while there he began to take an interest in the Oxford Move- 
ment. In 1838 he founded the Cambridge Campden Society, 
which subsequently became “Ecclesiological Society.” 

In 1840 he was returned to Parliament in the liberal interest, 
as one of the members for Rutlandshire, and on November 1, 
of the following year, being then known as Viscount Campden, 
he married Lady Adelaide Harriet Augusta Hay, eldest daugh- 
ter of the seventeenth Earl of Erroll, and Elis. Fitz-Clarence, 
his wife, sister of the Earl of Munster, and daughter of King 
William IV, by whom she had two sons and three daughters. 
He and his wife were received into the church in 1851. This 
brilliant and sympathetic woman, who by many is believed to 
have been the original, of at least one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
feminine portraits, died in 1867. 

In politics, Lord Gainsborough went through a stage of 
transition. It was by the late Lord Derby that he was made 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Rutlandshire, and 
he was always in his later years regarded as a stanch con- 
servative. A defect in his hearing, however, was prejudicial 
to his taking a very active part in public life. He died very 
suddenly on August 13, 1881, age 62. Lord Gainsborough was 
a knight of the Order of Christ. 


FROM A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
LADY BLANCHE MURPHY 
The writings you have entrusted to me give me more to 
say. I have read the articles in the Catholic World with an 
increased feeling of surprise and regret that I did not in days 
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past know what her intelligence really was. Perhaps the last 
eleven years, and the experiences of life, and wider knowledge 
of the world and of men and of events have called out into 
activity the thoughtfulness which before 1870 was reserved 
and latent. Her very youthful appearance and unobtrusive, 
or rather retiring, manners gave no indication of what she 
really was even then. I must, however, believe that her life in 
America has been the second, self-made education, which is 
always the most valuable part of life. The articles are truly 
remarkable, not only for the great variety of the subjects, but 
for the range of reading implied in them. The style of writing 
is like herself. It is simple and real throughout. I do not 
detect the least desire for ornament or effect, but a great truth- 
fulness in using very pure English to express her thoughts as 
clearly and closely as possible. She evidently thought first 
and used the words which came with the thoughts. If her 
character had not been real, simple, and, to use an old word, 
“downright,” she would never have been able to write as she 
did. The articles are samples of clear, unstudied English. 
Interesting as they all are, especially those on the “‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Press” and on the “ Mediaeval Female Education in Ger- 
many,” there are two that revive in my memory the turn of 
thought which I remember in 1863 in Rome. They are the ar- 
ticles on “‘Technical Education” and “Socialism in America.” 
In the former the sympathy with the people which made me 
afraid that she would become an innocent Garibaldian in 
Rome is seen throughout. It was this that made the villagers 
at Exton and Campden love her, and her many friends in 
America welcome her warmly. The article is a minute and 
- thoughtful paper, full of suggestions for the opening of paths 
of intelligence and industry to every class, even the poorest in 
birth and state. In the latter article her own character comes 
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out unconsciously in her own words. Commenting upon a 
book before her which spoke of the dangers of socialism in 
America, she says : ““ This touches one of the points on which he 
(the author) repeatedly insists — the duty of the better- 
educated (the policy, he more than hints) to be beforehand 
with the budding socialism of this country, and, by frank and 
friendly contact with the less fortunate and less cultured 
classes, to reaffirm the old spirit of brotherhood and a com- 
mon patriotism. The broader view of brotherhood with all 
one’s fellow-beings, and of the necessary connection of religion 
with every blameless and natural human act, with the natural 
affections, the legitimate amusements, and the social relations 
of each Christian, is one which the popular (1.e., narrow) idea 
‘Religion’ entirely excludes. Social influence, the unob- 
trusive, unaffected example of a person whose life is ordered 
on high principles, and especially on a rigid regard for truth — 
such is at present the strongest weapon for good.” These 
words were written last year, and seem to be the laying open of 
the inmost thoughts of her mind and to bequeath to you the 
best likeness of herself. 
Believe me, my dear Lord Gainsborough, 
Yours affectionately, 
Henry E., 

Car.: Archbishop of Westminster. 

St. Edmund’s College, 
July 7, 1881. 


THE DEATH OF THE EARL OF GAINSBOROUGH 


1We deeply regret to announce the death of the Earl of 
Gainsborough which took place, about ten minutes to eight, 
Ya1g8 Vol. 58, The Tablet, August 20, 1881. 
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on Saturday morning. The Earl was anxious to return to 
Exton Park, near Oakham, and while driving along Tottenham 
Court Road, on his way to the Midland Railway, with his son- 
in-law, Mr. Henry Bellingham, M. P., said that they would lose 
-a train, if the cabman did not drive faster. Mr. Bellingham 
leant out of the window to urge the driver to go faster, when 
he felt Lord Gainsborough press against his side, and turning 
round, saw that he was in a fainting condition. On telling the 
driver what had occurred, the man suggested that as the 
hospital was close by, he had better go at once there, and drove 
direct to the University College Hospital. When removed from 
the cab, the porter stated that the Earl was alive, but Dr. 
Bond, on seeing his Lordship, pronounced life extinct. In the 
evening his Lordship’s body was removed to his residence in 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. 

The late Right Honourable Charles George Noel, Earl of 
Gainsborough, County Lincoln, Viscount Campden of Camp- 
den, County Gloucester, Baron Barham of Barham Court, and 
Teston Kent, and Baron Noel of Redlington, County Rut- 
land, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, and a baronet, 
was the only issue of Charles Noel, first Earl, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Honourable Sir 
George Grey, Baronet, and was born September 5, 1818. 
He married, November 1, 1841, Lady Adelaide Harriet Augusta 
Hay, eldest daughter of William George, seventeenth Earl of 
Erroll, K.T., by which lady, who died in October, 1867, he 
leaves surviving issue, two sons, namely, Viscount Campden, 
and Hon., (or rather) Captain Honorable Edward Noel, Rifle 
Brigade, and two daughters, namely, Lady Constance, married 
to Mr. Henry Bellingham, M.P., and Lady Edith, who is a 
sister of Charles. 
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LADY BLANCHE MURPHY 


1 Lady Blanche Murphy, a well-known writer, died at North 
Conway yesterday. 

Her history is a romantic one. She was a daughter of the 
Earl of Gainsborough, England. Ten years ago, she eloped 
and married a music teacher, named Murphy, since which 
time they have resided in America. Her funeral will take place 
in this city to-morrow at nine a.m. from the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

There will be a Solemn Requiem Mass. The remains will be 
sent to the Gainsborough vault, England. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


2The papers say of Mrs. Blanche Murphy’s contributions 
to the magazines: “Everything she sent was readily accepted 
and well paid,” that she was luckier than Longfellow, Lowell, 
Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, or Tennyson, when they were as 
little known. 


LADY MURPHY’S FUNERAL 


* The funeral of Lady Blanche Murphy was solemnized this 
morning in the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. The 
remains were received at the Cathedral entrance by T. F. 
Donahue, J. C. Donahue, James Cunningham, Patrick 
O’Gorman, William Neelaugh, and B. C. McDonald, who 
officiated as pallbearers. The casket was placed near the 
entrance of the chancel. A pall was thrown over it and candles, 
draped in crépe, shed a dim light over the altar. The mourners 
who accompanied the remains were the husband of the 
deceased and James G. Gamble and wife, of North Conway. 


1 Portland Advertiser, March 23, 1881. 
* Portland Advertiser, May 23, 1881. 
* Notices from what is now The Portland Press-Herald- Express. 
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The services opened with a procession of acolytes with tapers 
and clergy attired in mourning robes, who moved from the 
sacristy to the altar keeping step to the lowly measured notes 
of Beethoven’s “Funeral March.” The Rev. Father Linnehan 

officiated, assisted by the Rev. Fathers Murphy and O’Dowd. 

The floral tributes were beautiful but not elaborate, consist- 
ing of a wreath of handsome azaleas, with other choice flowers 
and a floral cross. The services were witnessed by a small 
audience. 


PRESS TRIBUTES 


Additional notices of Lady Blanche’s death may be found 
in the London Times, April 2, 1881, and in the London Graphic, 
April 9, 1881. The leading French and Italian papers also 
mentioned her. 

Other obituary notices can be found in the Lonaon Guardian, 
Vol. XXXVI, page 548. Notice of the death of the Earl of 
Gainsborough appears in the same volume on page 1149. 

The Literary W orld gives three items of interest regarding 
Lady Blanche in its number dated April g, 1881. According to 
her husband, this magazine gives the most truthful picture of 
her. 

The “National Cyclopedia American Biography” devotes 
a paragraph to the life of Lady Blanche in Vol. XI, page 204. 

In the Granite Monthly, Vol. XXI, appeared the “Story of 
the Lady Blanche,” an illustrated article by Ellen McRoberts 
Mason. 

See London Illustrated News, April 7, 1881, for a paragraph 
item of Lady Blanche Murphy. 

The notices of the death of Lady Blanche Murphy appeared 
in the following papers : Winchester Times of Virginia, Wednes- 
day, March 30, 1881. Also, Wednesday, April 27, 1881. The 
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Catholic Review, April 2, 1881. From “Modern English 
Biography” (Boase). “Appleton’s Biography,” IV. Literary 
World. A notice in some paper signed by “Marquise de 
Fontenoy.” “The Tablet,” Vol. 58, pp. 659, April 23, 1881. 
Boston Courier, 1881, by Mrs. Ellen McRoberts Mason. 
“National Cyclopedia American Biography,” Vol. XI, page 
204. Boston Transcript, Oct. 14, 1881. A. T. C. The Pilot, 
April, 1881. Portland Press, Thursday a.m., March 24, 1881. 
New York Herald, Oct. 14, 1890. Boston Herald, Oct. 14, 1890. 
Many other notices. 
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I 
LITERARY WORKS OF LADY BLANCHE 


CATHOLIC WORLD 


Ambrosia. A Legend of Augsburg. Vol. 15, September, 1872. 

American Boarding-House Sketches. Vol. XLI, July and August, 
1885. (Posthumous papers.) 

Anne of Cleves. Vol. 21, June, 1875. 

Apprenticeship Schools in France. Vol. 30, December, 1879. 

Church Architecture and the Plastic Arts. Vol. 30, December, 1879. 

Church Architecture and Relation to the Plastic Arts. Vol. 30, 
December, 1879. 

Eastlake’s A History of the Gothic Revival in England. Vol. 15, 
July, 1872. 

Necessity Versus Art. Vol. 17, July, 1873. 

Monasteries of Mt. Athos. Vol. 33, May, 1881. 


Marie Bernard Bauer, A Jewish Convert. Vol. 15, May, 1872. 
Beaconsfield, Earl of Disraeli. Vol. 31, June and July, 1880. 


St. Cecilia’s Day in Rome. Vol. 14, February, 1872. 
Lady Chatterton. Vol. 28, November, 1878. 
Christmas in the 13th Century. Vol. 20, January, 1875. 
Our Christmas Club. Vol. 30, January, 1880. 
Christmas Recognition. Vol. 16, January, 1873. 

An English Christmas Story. Vol. 18, January, 1874. 
What is Civilization? Vol. 17, July, 1873. 

- Week at Lake Como. Vol. 18, October, 1873. 

Tomb of Cortes. Vol. 33, April, 1881. 

Tomb of the Conquistador. Vol. 33, April, 1881. 
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The Cross through Love and Love through the Cross. Vol. 16, 
December, 1872, and January, 1873. 


Doom of the Bell. Vol. 25, June, 1877. 
Mme. Réligieuse Duchesne. Vol. 28, February, 1879. 


Easter Eve. Vol. 15, April, 1872. 

Home Education. Vol. 17, April, 1873. 

Scenes in England, or English and Scottish Scenes. Vol. 20, January, 
1875. 

Country Life in England. Vol. 17, June, 1873. 

English Domestic Festivities. Vol. 17, August, 1873. 

Europe’s Angels — a Tale. Vol. 16, January, 1873. 


Home Life in France. Vol. 26, March, 1878. 

Social Restraints on Freedom or Our Masters. Vol. 18, February, 
1874. 

French Clergy During the Franco-Prussian War, May, 1877. Was 
noticed in all the papers. — J. P. M. 


Geneva, See of St. Francis de Sales. Vol. 18, November, 1873. 

German Glossaries, Homilies, and Commentaries. Vol. 27, May, 
1878. 

Primeval Germans. Vol. 23, April, 1876. 


Ecclesiastical Press in Germany before the Reformation. Vol. 32, 
February, 1881. 


God’s Acre. Vol. 16, November, 1872. 

Grace Seymour’s Mission. Vol. 18, February and March, 1874. 
Plea for Our Grandmothers. Vol. 23, June, 1876. 

Greek Monasteries of Mt. Athos. Vol. 33, May, 1881. 


Pére Hermann. Vol. 16, March, 1873. 


Intellectual Centres. Vol. 15, September, 1872. 
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Fanny Kemble, Records of a Girlhood. Vol. 30, December, 1879. 
William Emmanuel von Ketteler. Vol. 26, February, 1878. 


Search for Old Lace in Venice. Vol. 22, March, 1876. 
_ Madame de la Rochefoucauld. Vol. 28, December, 1878. 
Legend of the Rhine. Vol. 21, July, 1875. 


Latin and French Plays at College of Louis-le-Grand. Vol. 33, 
September, 1881. 


How I Learned Latin. Vol. 15, September, 1872. 

Laus Perennis. Vol. 18, December, 1873. 

Madame Vigée Le Brun (Memoirs). Vol. 29, September, 1879. 
Frederick Leopold, Count Stolberg. Vol. 25, July, 1877. 
London Guilds and Apprentices. Vol. 24, October, 1876. 


Centres of Thought in the Past. (Monasteries.) Vol. 16, October 
and November, 1872. 

Annals of the Moss-Troopers. Vol. 20, November, 1874. 

The Church, the Champion of Marriage. Vol. 16, Febrvary, 1873. 

_ Marriage in the 19th Century. Vol. 16, March, 1873. 

Mystery of the Old Organ. Vol. 26, December, 1877. 


Court of Napoleon I, or Napoleon I, Remusat’s Memoirs. Vol. 30, 
March, 1880. 
Novel-Mongers. Vol. 29, August, 1879. 


Our Christmas Club. Vol. 30, January, 1880. 
Our Masters. Vol. 18, February, 1874. 


A Page of the Past and Shadow of the Future. Vol. 13, September, 
1871. 

‘Placard — A Christmas Story. Vol. 32, January, 1881. 

A Precursor of Marco Polo. Vol. 22, November, 1875. 

Phases of English Protestantism. Vol. 11, July, 1870. 
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Jean Reboul, French Poet. Vol. 18, October, 1873. 

Ecclesiastical Press before the Reformation. Vol. 32, February, 1881. 

Natural Religion, or Religion of Nature. Vol. 30, October, 1879. 

Madame de Remusat. Vol. 30, March, 1880. 

Art Pilgrimage through Rome. Vol. 17, September, 1873. 

Rights of Roman Catholic Women. Vol. 7, September, 1868. 
(Signed “By a Lady.”) 

St. Catherine of Genoa and Her Contemporaries. Vol. 33, July, 1881. 

San Marco, A Reminiscence. Vol. 17, August, 1873. 

Scholars en Déeshabille. Vol. 17, September, 1873.- 

Apprenticeship Schools in France. Vol. 30, December, 1879. 

Silent Courtship. Vol. 26, October, 1877. 

Social Shams. Vol. 19, April, 1874. 

Weapons against Socialism in America. Vol. 31, September, 1880. 

Socialist Idea. Vol. 27, June, 1878. 

Popular Songs, or Songs of the People. Vol. 22, December, 1875. 

Some Scottish Superstitions. Vol. 34, February, 1882. 

Modern Swedish Poetry. Vol. 29, June, 1879. 

Symbolism of the Church. Vol. 15, August, 1872. 


Technical Education. Vol. 28, January, 1879. 

Trowel or the Cross; from the German of Bolanden. Vol. 17, June 
and July, 1873. 

Summer in Tyrol. Vol. 15, August, 1872. 

Centres of Thought in the Past. (University.) Vol. 16, November, 
1872. 

Venite Adoremus. Vol. 14, January, 1872. 

Visit to an Artist’s Studio. Vol. 19, May, 1874. 


Winchester School and Scholars, or St. Mary’s College in Winchester 
Vol. 30, October, 1879. 

Medieval Education of Women, or Female Education in Germany. 
Vol. 33, June, 1881. 


> 
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How the Church Understands the Rights of Women. Vol. 15, April, 
May, June and July, 1872. 

Rights of Roman Catholic Women. Vol. 7, September, 1868. 
(“By a Lady” under title.) 

~ Woman as a Bread-winner. Vol. 17, May, 1873. 

Week in Haunts of William Wordsworth. Vol. 19, September, 1874. 


Yule Raps — A Christmas Story. Vol. 22, January, 1876. 


Dead Cities of Zuyder-Zee, or Some Quaint Old Cities. Vol. 24, 
March, 1877. 


SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
Articles by Lady Blanche Murphy published at Winchester, Va. 
1874 Sketches of Venetian Life under the Austrians. January, 

1874, n.s.v. 7; L-II. 

Anecdotes of Irish Life a Quarter of a Century Ago. March, 
1874, N.S.Vv. 7; 243-251. 

London and Its Hosts and Guests. July, 1874, n.s.v. 8; 
128-142. 

The Ambassador’s Ghost-Story. July, 1874. 

Civis Romanus Sum. December, 1874, n.s.v. 8; 572-586, 
signed B. M. 

1875 Glimpses of Old-Time Pageantry. February, 1875, n.s.v. 9; 

134-153. 

The Bridal of the Ridolfi. June, 1875, n.s.v. 9; 619-630 B. M. 
Trades, Vol. 15. 

An Ideal Thanksgiving. November, 1875, n.s.v. 10; $41-554 
B. M. 

An Italian Salon of the Sixteenth Century. November, 1875, 
n.s.v. 10; 581-588. 

An English View of an English Institution. December, 1875, 
B. M. n.s.v. 10; 665-673. 

(These articles can be found at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., and also at the Boston Athenzeum.) 
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1873 
1876 


1877 


1878 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Eccentric Englishmen. August, 1872. 

My Portrait Gallery. October, 1872. 

Franz Liszt, December, 1872. 

Slains Castle. June, 1873. 

Convent Life and Work. March, 1876. 

Founder’s Day at Raine’s Hospital. (Found under “Our 
Monthly Gossip.””) May, 1876. 

The Age of Knick Knacks. August, 1876. 

A Rival House of Lords. (Found under “Our Monthly 
Gossip.”) September, 1876. 

English Book Buyers and Their Haunts. (Found under “Our 
Monthly Gossip.”) December, 1876. 

A Chapter in Real Life. April, 1877. 

Down the Rhine. (First paper illustrated.) May, 1877. 

Down the Rhine. (Second paper illustrated.) June, 1877. 

Down the Rhine. (Third paper illustrated.) July, 1877. 

Down the Rhine. (Concluding paper illustrated.) August, 
1877. 

Chester and the Dee. (First paper illustrated.) October, 
1877. 

Chester and the Dee. (Concluding paper illustrated.) No- 
vember, 1877. 


(This article can also be found in “The Canadian Monthly,” 
Vol. 1, July and December, 1878.) 


Warwick and Coventry. (Illustrated.) October, 1878. 


Articles not yet located : 


Lippincott — The Recluse of the Apennines. 
Fragments of the Norse Eddas. 

An English Fair. 

Shea — Devotion to the Crib. 

Country Fair. 


1872 
1873 


1874 


1873 
1874 


1876 


1881 


1873 


1880 


1880 


1880 
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THE GALAXY 


Royal Exiles and Imperial Parvenus. Vol. 14, October, 1872. 
Wanderings. 
Part I, From Madeira to Rome. Vol. 15, January, 1873. 
Part II, Society in Rome. Vol. 15, March, 1873. 
Part III, Roman Festivals. Vol. 15, April, 1873. 
Part IV, Vienna. Vol. 16, July, 1873. 
Part IV, The Austrian Provinces. Vol. 16, September, 1873. 
Part V, Along the Mediterranean. Vol. 18, September, 
1874. 
Chitchat about Etiquette. Vol. 16, October, 1873. 
Our Neighborhood. Vol. 17, May, 1874. (Campden and its 


Surroundings.) 
German Spas from a Non-Gambling Point of View. Vol. 22, 
August, 1876. 


LONDON GRAPHIC 


The First Christmas Tree in Our District. March 12, 1881. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


An Archeological Breakfast. Vol. V, February, 1873. 


THE PENN MONTHLY 
The Sedative Value of Education. Vol. II, March, 1880. 


Spiritualism in Art and the French Painters of the XVII 
Century. Vol. XI, June, 1880. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


An English Woman in the New England Hill Country. Vol. 
XLVI, August, 1880. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1875 False Messiahs of the Jews. National Quarterly, Vol. 31, 
June, 1875. 


THE PILOT (Boston) 


1881 The Good Old Times. January 22, 1881. 

The Wives of Great Men. February 12, 1881. 

The Daily Life of the Blessed Virgin, etc. (In April or May, 
1878. Not located.) 

Monasteries of Mt. Athos, Republished in Pilot, December 
13, 1919. 

Primogeniture from an English Point of View. (Not located, 
said to be in the Atlantic.) 

Articles translated from the French. 
(Names of articles given in different libraries.) 


Richard, or Devotion to the Stuarts. Published 1882, Benzi- 
ger Bros., N. Y., Boston Public Library. 


The Great Grandmother’s Secret. New York, 1876. The 
Newberry Library of Chicago, Illinois. 

Roy, G.G. E. The Adventures of a French Captain. Benziger 
Bros., 1876. New York Public Library. 


Episodes of the Paris Commune in 1871. Benziger Bros.,n.d. 
182 pp., I p. 1. New York Public Library. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
Catholic Millinery. (Not located.) 


Ice Harvesting on the Hudson. (Not located. Probably in 
some English paper.) 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 
Leslie's, April, 1878 
The Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor. New York State Library. 
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The Rhine Delta, January, 1879. Also The Sea Fisheries of 

Northern Europe, January, 1879. 
1879 Milan. Vol. 7, March, 1879. 

A Day at Pisa. Vol. 7, April, 1879. (Illustrated.) 

The Lakes of Italy. August, 1879. 

Presented at Court. September, 1879. (Illustrated.) 

Turin, September, 1880. Also Bologna, November, 1880. 

Memorials in Exton Church. February, 1881. 

Glimpses of the Rhine, April, 1881. 


It is said Lady Blanche wrote for The Times and The Strand of 
London. 


HARPER’S 


The London Season. (Illustrated.) Vol. LXXII — 821- 
837, 1886. 


II 


SIR HENRY BELLINGHAM, BR. 


One oF the tragedies of the Great War came to the family of Sir 
Henry Bellingham, Br., whose youngest son, Roger Charles Noel 
Bellingham, of the Royal Field Artillery, died before Ypres on March 
4, 1915. Sir Henry (a brother-in-law of Lady Blanche Murphy), un- 
like many Catholics of English derivation, is an ardent Irish patriot. 
He sat in Parliament as a Conservative Home Ruler from 1880 to 
1885. He was Privy Chamberlain to Popes Pius IX, Leo XIII, and 
Pius X. He married in 1874 Lady Constance Noel, daughter of the 
second Earl of Gainsborough, a very saintly and attractive person. 
By this marriage he had four children — two sons and two daughters. 
His surviving son is with the army in Flanders, and is now Brigadier 
General, and was personally given the D. S. C. by the King. One 
daughter is the Marchioness of Bute, the other is a nun in the Order 
of the Holy Childhood. Roger was his younger son, his Benjamin. 
Besides being one of the leaders of Catholic opinion in Ireland, and 
indeed in England, he is associated with everything which has for its 
object the service of his beloved religion (to which he was a convert 
in 1873). He has written, worked, given generously for Church, and 
he is vigilant where aught that concerns her interests and dignity is 
in question. Some time ago I saw a letter written to a Board of 
Guardians, or some such public body, which had passed a resolution 
that in its advertisements and public pronouncements “chapel” 
should no longer be used for “church.” In the old Ascendency days, 
the Protestant Church in Ireland monopolized the title of “church” 
for its places of worship, just as it made the Bible its own. All other 
religious edifices, including that to which the vast majority of the 
country belonged, were to be chapels. This ordinance was accepted 
in Ireland for far too long a period. In fact, it still obtains. The Irish 
Protestants still talk of the Catholic “chapel,” and the Irish Catho- 
lics thoughtlessly accept the belittling title. It is characteristic of Sir 
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Henry Bellingham’s intense love of the Church that at a time of great 
personal sorrow he should have noticed this action of a public body, 
and written his approval. ! 


LADY CONSTANCE BELLINGHAM 


Lady Constance Julia Eleanor Georgiana Bellingham, wife of Sir 
Henry Bellingham, fourth Baronet of Castle Bellingham in the 
County of Louth, late M. P. for that county, died on April 8. Her 
ladyship was born October 19, 1847, the second daughter of Charles 
George, second Earl of Gainsborough, by Ida his wife, daughter of the 
seventeenth Earl of Erroll, and was married January 13, 1874, to 
Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart., by whom she leaves two sons and 
two daughters. Lady Constance was much beloved and her death 
is deeply deplored. 


THE LATE LADY CONSTANCE BELLINGHAM 


2 We regret to record the death of Lady Constance Bellingham 
which took place at Castle Bellingham, on Wednesday, April 8, after 
a three days’ illness of acute pneumonia. 

Her ladyship was the second and last surviving daughter of Charles 
George, late Earl of Gainsborough. She was born in 1847, and was 
married in 1874, to the present Sir H. Bellingham, who succeeded last 
year to that title, and to the estate connected with it. On Saturday, 
the mortal remains were consigned to their last resting place in the 
old churchyard of Kelsaran. The funeral was carried out with the 
utmost dignity and solemnity. The procession was formed at the hall 
door of Castle Bellingham, the casket being borne by various tenants 
and employees of Sir Henry’s stewards. Immediately preceding the 
casket were hundreds of children, boys and girls of the parish schools, 
who marched in the procession, with their teachers. A large number 
_ of carriages and many hundreds of persons on foot, brought up the 


1 “Roger Bellingham, a Catholic Irish Officer in the European War — 1915” by 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 


2 The Tablet, Saturday, April 18, 1891. 
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rear. His Grace, the Archbishop of Armagh, Lord Primate of all Ire- 
land, attended by Vicar General, and Chaplains, met the casket, at 
the entrance to the churchyard, and headed the procession, chanting 
the Miserere. When the procession entered the church, the solemn 
chanting of the office was commenced, the Primate assisting on his 
throne. The high altar was draped in black, and in front of it, on a 
catafalque covered with black velvet, was placed the casket, covered 
with wreaths of the choicest flowers. The church was crowded to 
overflowing, every aisle being filled withcrowds. His Grace, the Lord 
Primate, on the conclusion of the office, was vested before the high 
altar, in a vestment originally presented to the parish by her lady- 
ship, and having assumed the white mitre began the Solemn High 
Mass of Requiem, assisted by deacon and sub-deacon, with the Rev. 
Father Clarke as Master of Ceremonies, and the Archdeacon of 
Drogheda assisting at the throne. At the close of the ceremony the 
procession, headed by acolytes and crossbearer, proceeded to the 
grave, chanting the Benedictus. 

The following were present and assisted at the last sad rites: Sir 
Henry Bellingham, Bart., Masters Bellingham (2), Misses Belling- 
ham (2), the Earl and Countess of Gainsborough, the Rev. C. Bell- 
ingham, Sir Thomas Butler, Bart., Mrs. Wrench, Mrs. Bellingham, 
Colonel Bellingham, Mr. Sidney Bellingham, Major-General Wool- 
sey, Lord Louth, the Hon. C. B. and Mrs. Bellew, Sir John Robert- 
son, Bart., Messrs. B. Balfour, W. Ruxton, E. R. Garstin, Henry 
Thornhill, etc. The wreaths were magnificent, prominent amongst 
them being one from the children of Kilsaran schools, in whom her 
ladyship took a deep interest, and crosses from the school children 
of her ladyship’s old home in England, from Rutlandshire and 
Gloucestershire. 

The Primate, who delivered a brief address at the end of the mass, 
spoke feelingly of the deep impression the goodness and piety of the 
deceased made on him, ever since he had first known her, and he said 
he felt that he was losing in her one who was helping to do his work in 
the parish, by her quiet example and practical work for the church 
and the poor; her life was entirely devoted to her duty as a wife, a 
mother, a friend tothe poor, and much as he felt for the husband and 
littlechildren, whom she left to mourn her loss, he felt almost asmuch 


SIR HENRY BELLINGHAM, BART., IN COURT DRESS 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF COUNTY LOUTH 


Husband of Lady Constance and brother-in-law of Lady Blanche. 


LADY CONSTANCE BELLINGHAM IN COURT DRESS 
SISTER OF LADY BLANCHE 
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BRIGADIER GEN. BELLINGHAM 
ELDEST SON OF LADY CONSTANCE 


CAPT. ROGER BELLINGHAM 
SECOND SON OF LADY CONSTANCE 


Royal Field Artillery. Died March 1, 1915, in the 
International War at Ypres. 


AUGUSTA, MARCHIONESS OF BUTE, SECOND 
DAUGHTER OF LADY CONSTANCE 
BELLINGHAM, IN COURT DRESS 


MOTHER MARY EMMANUEL (A NUN) ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF LADY CONSTANCE 
BELLINGHAM, 1904 


ENTRANCE LODGE, CASTLE BELLINGHAM 


FRONT VIEW, CASTLE BELLINGHAM, IRELAND 


BAND OF IRISH PIPERS IN FULL DRESS AT A GARDEN PARTY 


AUGUST, 1913 


CRUCIFIX ERECTED IN VILLAGE BY SIR HENRY BELLINGHAM, BART., 
IN MEMORY OF HIS WIFE, LADY CONSTANCE 
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for the poor of the parish, who lost in her a friend who was ever ready 
to cheer them by her gentle presence, and help them in their hour of 
need. He was especially struck with her piety and love of God, for 
she seemed to him to be ever in the presence of God and to work by 
word and deed for His glory. 
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